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SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 


THE ROOM IN WHICH SHAKSPEARE WAS BORN. 


THe engraving on this page is one of pecu- 
liar interest to the readers of the DoLLaR 
MonTuLy, because the tercertenary birth- 
day of the great bard has recently been cele- 
brated in this country and Europe; in a fee- 
ble manner in the United States, as though 
our literary men were hardly up to the occa- 
sion, or had ceased to appreciate the beauties 
of the poet, and in a sprawling, shouting, 
quarrelling way in England, where a few 
second and third pate men met and resolved 
0 do something, and adhered to that resolu- 
tion quite tenaciously. No great talent was 
brought out, no ‘eloquent, thrilling orations 
were pronounced, so On the whole the three 
buniredth anuiversary of the birthday of 


Shakspeare can be considered a failure in one 


sense, 


The éngraving on this page represerifé the 
room in which Shakspearé was born, ‘at 
Stratford-on-Avon. We know so much, but 
in reality we do not just exaetly know when 
he was born, nor where he went to school, 
nor how he was occupied on leaving school, 
nor whether he ever stole a deer, norgwhether 
Sir Thomas Lucy had any deer to steal, nor 
why he went to London, nor what he did when 
he got to London, nor how it was thathe join- 
ed the players, nor when; nor what were the. 
circumstances under which he produced his 
first play, nor what that play was. It is not 
known with any certainty when, nor how, flor 
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how often he saw Queen Elizabeth} nor what 
was his average income, nor when he wrote 
his last play, nor what that play was. Indeed, 
avery goodly volume ef biographic doubts 
might easily be prepared to show what we do 
not know about Shakspeare. 

Still, there is a good deal known with cer- 
tainty about the poet, and it is only to be re- 
gretted, that the reliable information refers to 
matters of minor interest to the admirers of 
Shakspeare. We know that the Sbhakspeare 
family settled in Warwickshire early in the 
fourteenth centu We know that most of 
them were incapable of writing their own 
names, and signed with a mark. We know 
that there were Shakspears at Kineton, Nun- 
eaton Lapworth, Hampton, Rowington and 
Wraxhall. We know that there was a Wil- 
liam Shakspeare drowned in the Avon. We 
know that the maternal grandfather of Will 
Shakspeare—the poet, not the subject of 
“ crowner’s-quest law "—executed two deeds 
with regard to personal propertyyone on the 
Ith and one on the 17th of July, 1550. We 
know that Agnes Arden, generally regarded 
as Shakspeare’s maternal grandmother was 
only step-mother to théfamily of whom Mary, 
the mother of Shakspeare was the youngest. 
John Shakspeare, father of the poet, was a 
farmer at Suitierficld. He came to reside as a 
trader at Stratford in 1551. He filled all the 
offices of the corporation, and was high bailiff 
in 1568. The corporation was at one time in- 
debted to him to the extent of one pound five 
and eightpence; and he was selécted to audit 
the accounts of the chamberlain. We know 
that in the register of the bailiff’s court, John 
Shakspeare is described as a glover; hut we 
know also that be must have been engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, as he brought an action 
against one Henry Field for illegally detaining 
a quantity of barley. We know that in 1552 
h residing in Henley street, Stratford-on- 
Avon ; that on the 24th of November, 1566, he 
married Mary Arden; that a child of his?was 
christened on September 16, 1558; that at 
the period of “William Shakspeare’s birth he 


was possessed of two copy-hold tenements in _ 


Stratford—a farm of fifty-six acres, exclusive 
of two houses, and a garden at Wilmecote, 
and his wife’s property at Snitterfield. We 


know that William Shakspeare was baptized » 


_ on the 26th of April, 1564. The entry is in 
Latin: “1564, April 26, Gulielmus, fillus 
Johannes Shakspeare.” We know that this 
Johannes Shakspeare” raised money on 
mortgage, borrowed various small sums, was 


surety for a brother Henry and smarted for it; 
that he could not pay‘his share for the levy of 
arms and armor; that he had to resign his 
gown as alderman, and that he was included 
with others in a report drawn up for the com- — 
missioners by Sir Thomas Lucy, as absenting 
himself from church, on account of being in, 
debt. We know that William Shakspeare was 
espoused to Anne Hathaway in the summer 
of 1582, that the nuptialgstook place in the 
latter part of this year, and that the bond, 
dated the 28th of November, in the twenty- 
fitth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
contains an express provision tat the mar- 
riage should take place with “once asking of 
the banns.” We know that Shakspeare’s first 
child, Susannah, was christened in 1583. 

As regards the professional life of William 
Shakspeare, we undoubtedly know .that he 
took part in theatrical performances, which, 
in some respects, however, differed widely from 
those of the present day in the mode of 


’ representation. In 1589 he had a share in the 


ownership of Blackfriars Theatre. In 1593 
he dedicated his poem of “Venus and 
Adonis” to Lord Southampton. In 1598 he 
was one of the principal actors in Jonson's 
“ Every Man in his Humor.” ’ 

It is said that he was never a great actor, 
his highest achievement on the boards being 
the ghost in “ Hamlet.” All the dramatists— 
such is the penalty of getting on in the world 
—set their faces against him, but the couft 
patronized him. Queen Elizabeth went be- 
hind the scenes to talk to him. He enjoyed 
the patronage of her successor, King James 
IL. It is said he was worth a thousanda year; 
that he had a fine house on Stratford-on-Avon; 
and that when he died, at the age of fifty-two, 
he leit some very respectable legacies, and 
was called a rich man and a learned man, but 
at tlie time of his death he enjoyed no such 
reputation as at the present period. His ad- 
mirers are Bow counted by millious. In his 
day they were counted by bundreds, But bis 
fame has outlived hiscondition. Few men have 
attained a popularity so universal, and who is 
60 appreciated by the most discriminating 
among literary genuises of all nations since 
hisday. And it will probably ever be so. His 
thoughts touch a vibrating chord in the pop- 
ular heart, and are so trathful, so descriptive 
of human passion, principle and motive, that, 
in the expression of such sentiments, bis owa 
utterances are the perfect vehicle of ideas, and 
show a mind that well understood the im 


pelling forces of human nature, 
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ST. JOHN’S, ANTIGUA, . 


The picturesque engraving on this page 
represents St. Johns, Antigua, one of the 
North Caribbee or West Indian Islands, about 
fifty miles east of St. Kitts, and the same dis- 

tance north of Gaudaloupe. The island is about 
twenty-eight miles long and twenty miles 
broad at its broadest part. It was first settled 
in 1632. Its shores are high and rocky, giving 
but little promise to be found within, con- 
sisting of hill and dale, green fields, gorgeous 
flowers, and cliffs festooned with elegant in- 
tertropicaf plants, The shores are indented 
on all sides by harbors, bays and creeks, and 
lined on the north and east coasts with a 


built. Population about 16,000. The island 
is divided into six parishes, each of which has 
a town or village. It contains six churches, 
as many chapels, and a number of other places 
of worship belonging to Methodists, etc. The 
cathedral and parish chureh of St. John’s, a 
new structure, opened for divine service in 
October, 1847, cost upwards of $140,000. The 
climate is healthy, although remarkable for 
its want of humidity, the droughts being 
sometimes so protracted as to ruin the crops, 
and reduce the inhabitants to great distress, 
there being no river on the island, and the 
few springs it contains being all brackish. On 


8T. JOHN’S, ANTIGUA, 


number of small, rocky islets. The only ele- 
vated land in the island is a range of hills, 
called the Sheckerley Mountains, with no 
great propriety, as their greatest height does 
not exceed 1500 feet. Several of the harbors 
are good, but the best is English Harbor, 
on the south coast, latitude (dockyard) 17° 
north; longitude 61° 45! 7/ west (a.); the 
entrance to it is narrow, but it is capacious 
and safe, being surrounded with hills. It isa 
naval station in the time of warf and has a 
well arranged dockyard. The capital, St. 
John, the residence of the governor of the 
Leeward Islands, is built on the shore of a 
deep and well-sheltered harbor of the same 
name, in the northwest part of the island, and 
is of considerable extent, being about three- 
| quarters of a mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth ; the housés are of stone, and well 


these accounts it is more dependent on the 
seasons as regards its produce, than any other 
of the West Indian Islands, It is subject also 
to violent hurricanes. One of the most de- 
structive with which it was ever visited oc- 
curred on August 21st, 1848, when, beside the 
injary done to property, many lives were lost. 
The principal exportable products are sugar, 
molasses, rum, rice, arrow-root and tobaeco; 


_ of the two last articles, however, the quanti- 


ties exported are small. It is only in fayor- 
able years that sufficient grain is raised for 
home consumption, The value of its exports 
is somewhere near $1,500,000; while the 
value of its imports is about $800,000. The 
chief towns are St. John’s, the capital of the 
island, and, as we have observed, the resi- 
dence of the governor, and Falmouth and 
Parham, 
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& September has come, and winter's step is near, 
His footsteps rustle in the falling leaves; 
His chill breath murmurs in the herbage sere, 
His frown would darken even the garnered 
sheaves ; 
But kindly nature mitigates his frown, 
And gilds the dying year with glories all her own. 


Before our raptured senses now unfold 
Scenes of a pageant summer, one more bright 
In varied hues and garniture of gold, 
Than “ leafy June” e’er offered to the sight. 
The sweeping wooded hills are all ablaze, 
And myriad rainbows glimmer through the golden 
haze. 


The limpid streams that idly saunter by, 

A burnished mirror in each tiny wave, 
Reward the gaze.of the delighted eye; 

For jewels, such as decked Aladdin’s cave, 
Shine from their liquid depths in wavering light, 
From morn till noon, from noon till starry night. 


And every bright-winged and melodious bird, 
That loves the woodland haunt and sylvan dell, 
By the strong spirit of his nature stirred, 
Pours to the parting year his wild farewell. 
Alas! too soon the gorgeous masque must end, 
And chilling skies o’er leafless bowers in sadness 
bend. 


How like a regal monarch Autumn dies! 

With Tyrian robes and gems his couch is strown ; 
Above, the drapery of the golden skies, . 
Beneath, the splendors of a matchless throne. 

Music to fill with joy the dying ear, 
And bear the spirit to a brighter sphere. 


So died the sachem, lord of these deep woods, 
Brightly apparelled, in the days of old; 
So lay in state beside the rolling floods, 
Gay with flamingo plumes, and clasps of gold, 
And trophies of the battle and the chase, 
Smiling on death with unaverted face. 


MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA. 

Tn this beautiful mosque at Constantinople, 
forty thousand pounds’ weight of silver were 
expended over the altar alone. The whole 
vault, or ceiling of the church, was gilded and 


decorated with the richest mosaics. The walls. 


and pavements were of different colored mar- 
bles, arranged in a variety of geometrical 
forms. The numerous columns, with their 
gilded capitals, were all composed of single 
blocks of the most precious marbles—the pink 
and white-veined of Phrygia, the dark red of 

Nile, the green of Laconia, or of Thessaly, 

saffron of Lybia, the black and white of 
a Italy or the Bosphorus, and the red porphyry 


of Egypt. But most of these columns were 


* from the ruins of heathen temples. The whole 


interior presented one blaze of magnificence, 
and Justinian, when he first looked upon his 
finished, work, exclaimed, “ Solomon, I have 
excelled thee.” Yet, the exterior was com- 
pletely plain—not even decorated with the 
common symbols of the later Romanesque, 
which prevailed throughout the whole orna- 
mentation of the Middle Ages. 
PENMANSHIP. 
In China, penmanship and the art of com- 
position are inseparable, and the man whocan 
put his thoughts in choice language and a 
perspicuous arrangement, is also able to adcrn 
the same with elegant characters. In China 
the learned man uses a kind of running hand 
in making his draft, that the current of his re- 
flections may not be impeded. After the draft 
has been read and revised, he takes a fresh 
pencil, and writes it out in fair characters, 
that the penmanship, learning, and skill in the 
arrangement of words may all combine to give 
value and beauty to his production. The 
Japanese, who imitate the Chinese in many ~* 
things, and in past times drew all their litera- 
ture from thence, set a great value upon ra- 
pidity and grace in the use of the pencil. 
Their characters have the nature of an SIphe- 
bet, but they were derived from Chinese sym- 
bols, and 80 are susceptible of the same kind 
of finished execution, Their running hand is 
a perpetual flourish, and so difficult to read, 
from the eccentric playfulness with which it 
is executed, that a native has frequently to 
pore over it fora time before he can follow 
the sense. All literary men jn Japan, as in 
China, can write a good hand} and even those 
who have acquired only the first principles of 
the art are adepts in the use ofthe pencil. It 
would ‘redound to our own credit and our 
comfort, if, while we are laboring to write 
Latin, Greek and English with idiomatic 
grace and grammatical purity, we were to 
give a little more care to the improvement of 
our penmanship. 


Conscrencre.—A guilty conscience is like a 
whirlpool, drawing in all to itself, which other- 
wise would pass by. Be fearful only of thy- 
self; and stand in awe of none more than 


thine own conscience. There is a Cato in’ 
every man; a severe censor of his manners. 
And he that reverences this judge, will sel- 
dom do anything that he need repent of. 
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“TOMB OF AURUNGZEBE’S DAUGHTER. 


Aurungabad is a noted city in Hindoostan, 
some 180 miles in an east-northeast direction 
from Bombay. When approached from the 
north the view of Aurungabad is imposing ; its 
large white domes with gilded points, and its 
lofty minarets, appearing to rise from amidst 
beautiful groves; the whole city, with its ter- 
raced houses, covering a space of about seven 
miles incirGumference. It is surrounded by 
stone wall with roupd towers, but is capable 
of withstanding a regular assault. The streets 
are broad, some of them paved, and there are 
many large and good houses; but signs of 
rapid decay are everywhere visible. The 
principal street is about two miles long; hav- 
ing at one end a spacious quadrangle, and 


“most Hindoostan cities it is under English 


rule. This populous country, which at one 
time was possessed of almost illimitable power, 
has for some centuries been subjected to Brit- 
ish authority. In Northwest Hindostan lies 
a nominally independent territory, Punjaub, 
embracing an area of about 60,000 square 
miles, with @ population of 4,000,000, 

in ancient classical history, as being the thea- 
tre of Alexander the Great's victories over 
Porus, his Indian competitor. In later years 
it has been made famous as the scene where 
English cupidity and aggression have been 
successful over the tribe of Sikhs, who had 
maintained their independence hitherto. The 
Sikhs, now the principal race in this quarter, 


OF AURUNGZEBE'S DAUGHTER. 


near it a spacious modern bazaar. The 
mosques, caravayseries, and other public 
buildings, are of good and substantial con- 
struction, but, in point of architectural beauty, 
much inferior to those of Delhi and Agra. 
One of the most important edifices, and also 
in the best state of preservation, is the tomb 
or mausoleum, by Aurungzebe, to the mem- 
ory of his daughter. Its domes are of white 
marble, and clustered like those of the Taje 
al, but inferior in size, fulness and splen- 
Originally a smal! village, Aurungabad, 

in 1634, became the seat of the Mogul gov- 
ernment, and was afterwards a favorite resi- 
dence of Aurungzebe, from whom it received 
ite present name, signifying “ the place of the 
throne.” When the Nizams became indepen- 
dent of Mogul authority, it continued their 
capital till the invasions of the Mahrattas 
forced them to remove to Hyderbad. Like 


originated as a Hindoo sect about the middle of 
the 15th century, and remained in a turbulent 
feudal condition till early in the present cen- 
tury. About this period, Runject Singh, hav- 
ing subdued the other Sikh chieftains, estab- 
lished a despotism, which, though far behind 
the governments of Europe, was yet far in ad- 
vance of the most native governments in the 
East. He maintained an army of about 20,000 
regular infantry, drilled as Europeans, 5000 
regular cavalry and artillery, and, perhaps, 
50,000 irregular horsemen, who were paid by 
assignments of land for military service; and 
by their means he made himself feared and 
respected by his neighbors. His government 
was vigorous, without being either cruel or 
unnecessarily severe. But since his death, 
which occurred ia 1839, no successor adequate 
to the task of government has appeared ; 

this territory has, as usual, been incorporated." 
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‘TOMB OF AURUNGZEBE'S DAUGHTER. 


/ with the British dominions, Nearly the whole 


4 


country of the Punjaub is flat; it is in many 
parts-fertile, especially along the banks of the 
. larger rivers; but it also comprises some wide, 
sandy and barren tracts, especially between 
the Indus and Hydaspes. Cultivation gener- 
ally increases and improves as we proceed 
eastward. Of the four divisions of the Pun- 
jaub east of the Hydaspes, the two nearest 
to that river are generally depistured by 
herds of oxen and cattlé; and that most to 


) the east is the best cultivated. Perhaps no 


inland country possesses greater facilities for 
ecommerce than Punjaub, and there are few 
better supplied with the products of the min- 
‘ eral, vegetable and animal kingdoms. The 
wheat and barley of the plains are expended 
within the country; and such is the number 
of horses, that grain, bajree and other grains 
reared in a dry soil, areimported. Rice is ex- 
uberantly produced under the mountains; but 
it is not a diet which suits the palate of the 
people. The cane thrives luxuriantly, and 
sugar.is manufactured for exportation. The 
smallness of the stalk is remarkable; but it is 
said to produce the most saccharine fluid, and 
is preferred to the thicker canes of India. 
Indigo is reared east of Lahore, and exported 
to the Mohammedan countries westward. A 
valuable oil is extracted from the sirsya, sesa- 
mum plant, and used both for the lamp and 
culinary purposes. Excellent vegetables—such 
as turnips, carrots, ete., are produced every- 
where; and most of the vine and fruit trees 
common to Europe may be seen in the moun- 
tains, The mineral resources of the Punjaub 
have been very imperfectly explored. A range 
of hills extending from the Indus and Hydas- 
pes, formed entirely of rock-salt, furnishes an 
inexhaustible supply, and, being a close mo- 
noply, contributes to enrich the ruler, It is 
in general use throughout the country, and 
Most extensively exported till it meets the 
salt of the Sampre Lake in Rajpoetana and 
the East India Company’s territories. There 
is another depoisit of salt on the verge of the 
mountains towards Mundi, but of an inferior 
description, In the same vicinity, it is said, 
some mines of coal have been discovered ; and 
there are also extensive mines of iron. The 
salt range, and the other high lands, yield 
alum and sulphur; and nitre is gathered in 
large quantities fiom the plains. Vegetable 
Products are abundant only in the central 
of the country. The climate in the 
/Sorth, though hot in summer, is as cold in 


] Winter as that of France and Central Europe, 
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and never sufficiently warm to mature the 
most valuable products of Hindostat. Rice 
is grown in the valleys, but in limited quanti- 
* ties, the usual food of the population being 
wheat or peasymade into a thick. soup. The 
country abounds in cattle and horses, thoagh 
the former is small and ill-conditioned, and » 
no attention is paid to the breed of either. 
The salt mines are one of the most productive 
sources of revenue. As respectsthe 
merce of Punjaub, the staple commodities are 
Cashmere shawls, which reach India “and 
Europe wholly through this channel. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 

In considering the reality of the language of - 
scenery, we may illustrate our views by refer- 
ence to the language of music. The same doubt 
has often been expressed in regard to music as 
in regard to scenery; whether the expression 
be not wholly derived from the state of the 
hearer, as it is said, “ Toa man laboring under 
calamity, the light of his own fire hath a cer- 
tain sadness in it ;’ whether in fact Nature does 


not breathe the tones as well as “wear the ~ 


hues of the spirit.” Experiments have proved 
beyond question that music is capable of con+ 
veying intelligibly from one mind to another, . 
definite and finely-marked shades of feeling. 
To give a single example, we played the 

Dead March in Saul to a friend who had never 
heard it, and had no idea what we were play- 
ing except from the tones of the piano itself, 
asking him to analyze its expression. He re- 

’ plied, “It is the utterance of a heart overflow- 
ing with emotions, so nicely balanced that it 
breaks forth into lamentation or eulogy.” Now 
Handel has placed the march between the 
chorus, “ Weep, Israel, weep,” and the song, 
“Glorious Hero.” One such experiment ap- 
pears to us of great weight, and we have tried 
it so often, and with such uniform success, we 
can no longer consider it possible for simple 
melody, independent of quality of tone and 
harmony, to convey definite shades of feeling. 
Quality of tone, arrangement of harmony, and 
the time of the movement of music, have the 
power of somewhat modifying the expression 
of the melody. We have known Yankee Doo- 
die played as a voluntary in church, and on the 
other hand, the melody of the low song, Love- 
ly Rosa, is taken from an old choral by Milton. 
But the song sounds like a travesty, and the 
voluntary sounded like a burlesque; the orig- 
inal character of each melody appearing 
through all the disguise of harmony, accom- 
paniment, and change of time. 
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THE OITY OF BALTIMORE. 


The engraving of the city of Baltimore, 
which is on this page, is a correct one, taken 
as it was from one of the principal points near 
the place. Baltimore is a handsome city, 
noted forthe beauty of its ladies and the en- 
terprise of its men. At one time it was rath- 
er inclined, through the ill-advised plans of 
plotting men, to side with the Confederate 
cause, but the Union men of the city awoke 
to the importance of the hour, and made the 
place a loyal one, for which the nation should 
be thankful. Since the war commenced the 
city has been the scene of éerrible excitements 
aud outrages, but at present there is no vio- 


pipes and public fountains; there being sev- 
-eral of the latter in various parts of the city, 
tastefully enclosed by circular railings, and 
covered by small, open temples composed of a 
dome supported by columns. But Baltimore 
is becoming as favorably known for its ceme- 
teries and other public improvements, as for 
its patriotie’monuments. The Greenmount 
Cemetery on the northern border of the city 
is already widely known for its beautiful loca- ~ 
tion and tasteful arrangements, and also an- 
other known as the Baltimore Cemetery,. 
This valuable improvement was proposed and 
commenced some dozen years since, is an 


THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


lence shown even when a man indulges in 
anti-slavery addresses, as was shown during 
the recent session of the Republican Conven- 
tion, which met in Baltimore, and re-nominat- 
ed Mr. Lincoln in Baltimere. 

There are two handsome monuments in 
Baltimore, the Washington Monument and 
the Battle Monument; the former 163 feet 
high, surmounted by a statue of Washington ; 
the latter which was erected in commemora- 
tion of the successful defence of the city 
against an attack of the British, in September, 
1814jjs 52 feet high, with a statue on the top, 
emblematicah of the city of Baltimore; the 
names of those who fell in the battle are in- 
scribed on the column in letters of gold. The 
eity is well supplied with water, both by 


ornament to the suburbs of the city, and a 
monument of the good taste and forethought 
ot the citizens. This “city of the silent” is 
situated near the north-eastern outskirt of the 
town, on a broad avenue that surrounds the 
city of Baltimore, its front ornamented with 
a castellated gataway, which, by its construc- 
tion, affords porter lodge, and store-rooms for 
tools and other purposes. The tract of land 
improved for the project of the cemetery com- 
prises an hundred acres, about sixty of which 
are now laid out in avenues and burial lots, 
beautifully and tastefully arranged, so as to 
rob the spot of that sombre aspect that the 
graveyard has too long worn in this country. 
On the whole, we like Baltimore and its 


people. 
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TITANIA AND BOTTOM THE WEAVER. 


The exquisite engraving on this page repre- 
sents one of the finest productions of the age.* 
It is the work of Mr. Jackson, an American 
artist, residing in Rome at the present time. 

figures have been cast in bronze and dis- 
tributed in all the large cities of Europe, pur- 
chasers paying large sums for the same. A 
critieal English journal says: “In the bronze 
the work is charming, and most intelligibly 
interprets the subtle and profound thought 
which it embodies—Love depends cn the lov- 
ing, and not on the loved.” 

The artist has seized upon the moment when 
Titania, the queen of the fairies, is caressing 
Bottom, the Weaver, who has had an ass’s 
‘head fitted to his shoulders by a mischievous 
elf. The following extract from Shakspeare 
will explain the scene: 


TITANIA AND BOTTOM THE WEAVER. 


—— sit thee down upon this flowery 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And gtick musk roses in thy sleek, smooth 
head, 

And kiss thy fair, large ears, my gentle joy. 
Bottom.— Where is.Peas-blossom ? 
Peas-blossom.— Ready. 

Bottom.—"Seratch” my head, Peas-blossom. 
Where's monsieur Cobweb ? 

Cobweb.—Ready. 

Bottom.—Monsieur Cobweb: good monsieur, get 
your weapons in your hand, and kill me &® red- 
hipped humblébee on the top of a thistle; and, 
geod monsieur, bring me the honey bag. Do not 
fret-yourself too much in the action, monsieur, and 
good monsieur have a care the honey bag break not. 
T would be loath to have you overflown with a 


honey bag, signor. Where's Monsieur Mustard- 
seed ? 


Mustard-seed.—Ready. 

Bottom.—Give me your fist, Monsieur Mustard- 
seed. Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Mustard-seed.— What's your will? 

Bottom.—Nothing, good monsieur, but to help 
careless Cobweb to scratch, I must tothe barber's, 
monsieur; for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy 
about the face: and I am such a tender ass, if my 
hair do but tickle me I must scratch. 

Titania.— What, wilt thou hear some music, my 
sweet love? 

Bottom.—I have a reasonable good ear in music: 
let us have the tongs and the bones. 

Titania.—Or say, sweet love, what thou desir’st 
to eat. 

Bottom.—Truly, a peck of provender; I could 
munch your dry good oats: Methinks I have a 
great desire toa bottle of hay. Good hay, sweet 
bay hath no fellow. 

Titania.—I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
the squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bottom.—I had rather have a handful, or two, of 
dried peas. But I pray you let none of your people 
stir me; I have an exposition of sleep come upon 
me. 

Titania.— Sleep thou, and I will wind theé in my . 

“arms. 
Fairies, begone, and be all ways away. 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet hgneysuckle, 
Gently entwist,—the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee! 


LUCIFER MATCHES. 

Lucifer matches are now an extensive article 
of manufacture. When cut into the required 
form, the wood is dipped in bundles into melt- 
ed sulphur, and afterwards into a composition 
of phosphorus, ground with gum arabic and 
water, and colored either with Prussian blue 
or red lead. The composition is spread on a 
board to the depth of about an tenth of an 
inch, and the matches—previously dipped in 
sulphur and packed in a frame—to the num- 
ber of several hundreds, are then pressed on 
the board where the composition is spread. 
The phosphorus adheres to the end of each 
match, and is readily ignited by friction. 


As in literature we shall find some things 
that are true, and some that are new, but very 
few things that are both true and new; so 
also in life, we shall find some men that are 
great, and some that are good, but very few 
men that are both great and good. 
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‘ture happened. 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


SPLENDID STEAM YACHT. 

The nautical engraving on page 182 is a per- 
fect representation of the steam yacht which 
has recently been built in England for the 
Pacha of Egypt. No expense was spared by 
the builders to make the vessel fast, luxurious 
and comfortable, and in consequence Egypt's 
ruler now owns the most magnificent steam 
yacht that ever floated. She is very flat, so as 
to navigate certain portions of the Nile, and 
is 150 feet long and about 20 feet beam. The 
Pacha ig said to be much pleased with his 
yacht. It is a model of fitness and beauty. 

It really seems as if the leading men of the 
East were waking up from their lethargy, and 
remembering that they live in the nineteenth 
century. From the spirit of improvement 
now abroad in the East, a large field is open- 
ing for the skill, energy and talent of British 
and American mechanics and manufacturers 
in the future. In some respects Egypt, which 
in the earlier ages of our race, left the impress 

_ of its power upon all other peoples, and under 
whose sway was fostered all that was known 
of art, science and political economy, seems 
rising from the doom once pronounced upon 
her, that she should become the “ basest of 
kingdoms,” and is yet again to take an impor- 
tant position among those mighty influences 
which are to resuscitate the Eastern world 
from the long sleep of torpor and physical 
degradation which has settled down upon it. 


> 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 

Females often possess presence of mind and 
power of self-control under circumstances of 
imminent peril which seems almost foreign to 
their nature, and beyond the endurance ofa de- 
licate organization. Here is a striking instance 
‘Of selfcommand by a lady whose fears must 
havé been powerfully excited, and whose life of 
affluence had probably never before given her 
herves any severer test than is incident to the 
Vexatione of domestic cares. We copy the ad- 
venture, premising by way of explanation, 
that the lady Was the daughter ofa rector, re- 
siding in a quiet English village, and was on 
the eve of marriage. The wedding-day was to 
be on the morrow of that.on which our adven- 
Grend preparations were 
Made for the wedding; and the rector’s fine 
Ol plate, and the costly gifts of the bride, 
discussed with pride and pleasure at the 


» Hage and Hounds in the presence of some 


steahgers who had come down to a prize-fight 


+ Which liad taken place in the neighborhood. 
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That night, Adelaide, who had occupied a se- 
parate room from her sister, sat up late—long 
after all the household had retired to rest. She 
had a long interview with her father, and had 
been reading a chapter to which he had direct 

ed her attention, and since, had packed up her 
jewels, etc. She was, consequently, still dress- 
ed when the church clock tolled midnight. 
As it ceased, she fancied she heard a low noise 
like that of a file; she listened, but could dis- 
tinguish nothing clearly. It might have been 
made by some” of the servants still about, or 
perhaps it was only the creaking of the old 
trees. She heard nothing but the sighing of 
the winter winds for many minutes afterwards. 
House-breakers were mere myths in that place. 
She was gazing ona glittering set of diamonds, 
destined to be worn at the wedding, when her 
bedroom door softly opened. She turned, 
looked up, and beheld a man with a black 
mask, holding a pistol in his hand, standing 
before her. She did not scream, for her first 
thought was for her father, who slept in the 
next room, and to whom any sudden alarm 
might be death, for he was old, feeble, and 
suffering from heart complaint She confront- 
ed the robber boldly. 

“ You are come,” she said, in a whisper, “ to 
rob us? -Spare your soul the awful guilt of 
murder. My father sleeps next to my room, 
and to be startled from his sleep would kill 
him. Make no noise, I beg of you.” 

The fellow was astonished and cowed. “We 
wont make no noise,” he replied, suddenly, 
“if you give up to us everything quietly.” 

Adelaide drew back and let him take her 
jewels—not without a pang, for they were 
precious love-gifts, remarking at the same 
time that two other masked ruffians stood at 
the half-opened door. As he took the jewel- 
ease and watch from the table, and demanded 
her purse, she asked him if he intended to go 
into her father’s room. She received a surly 
affirmative; he wasn’t a going to run all risk 
and leave the tin behind. She proposed in-. 
stantly to go herself, saying: 

“IT will bring you what you wish, and you 
may guard me thither, and kill me if I play 
false to you.” 

The fellow Consulted his comrades, and after 
a short parley they agreed to the proposal; 
and with a pistol pointed at her head, the 
dauntless girl crossed the passage and entered 
the old rector’s room. Very gently she stole 
across the chamber, and removing his purse, 
watch, keys and desk, she gave them up to 
the robbers who stood at the door. The old 
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man slept peacefully and calmly, thus guarded 
by his child, who softly shut the door, and de- 
manded if the robbers were yet satisfied. 

The leader said they should be when they 
got the plate spread out below, and they 
couldn’t let her out of sight, and she must go 
with them. In compliance with this mandate, 
she followed them down stairs to the dining- 
room, where a splendid wedding-breakfast had 
been laid to save trouble and hurry on the 
morrow. To her surprise, the fellows—eight 
in number when assembled—seated themselves 
and prepared to make a good meal. They or- 
dered her to get them out wine, and to cut 
her own wedding-cake for them; and then 
seated at the head of the table, she was com- 
pelled to preside at this extraordinary revel, 


They ate, drank, laughed and joked; and 
Adelaide, quick of ear and eye, had time to 
study, in her quiet way, the figures and voices 
of the whole set. When the repast was ended, 
and the plate transferred to a sack, they pre- 
pared to depart, whispering together and 
glancing at the young lady. For the first 
time Adelaide’s courage gave way, and she 
trembled ; but the leader approaching her, told 
her they did not wish to harm her—but she 
must swear not to give the alarm till nine or 


ten the next day, when they should be off all 
safe. To this, she was obliged to assent, and 
they all insisted on shaking hands with her. 
She noticed, one this parting ceremony, 


that one of the 
on the left hand. 

Alone, and in the despoiled room, Adelaide, 
faint and exhausted, awaited the first gleam of 
daylight; then, as the robbers did not return, 
stole up to her room, undressed, and fell into 
a disturbed slumber. The consternation of the 
family next morning may be imagined; and 
Adelaide’s story was more astounding than 
the fact of the robbery itself. Police were sent 
for from London, and they, guided by Ade- 
laide’s lucid description of her midnight guests, 
actually succeeded in capturing every one of 

_ the gang, who.n the young lady had no difficul- 
ty in identifying and swearing to—the “ three- 
fingered Jack” being the guiding clue to the 
discovery, The stolen property was nearly all 
recovered, and the old rector always declared 
he owed his life to the self-possession of his 
daughter. 

The only ill-effect of the great trial to 
her nerves, was a disposition on the part of 
the young heroine to listen for midnight sound, 
and start uneasily from troubled dreams; but 
Ume and change uf scene soon effected a cure. 


had only three fingers 
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CAMBRIDGE BRIDGE. 

Cambridge Bridge is one of the most sub- 
stantial structures of the kind in the country. 
It connects Cambridge with Boston, and since 
tolls were abolished and the bridge declared 
free to the public the travel over it has largely 
increased. During the regatta, on the after- 
noon of. the last Fourth of July, the bridge 
was covered and crowded with people. It 
was almost impossible for the horse cars and 
vehicles of any kind to pass through the dense 
mass, all eager to see the race and fearful of 
being disappointed. We publish the illustra- 
tion for the purpose of showing our distant 
readers the scene of the spirited but friendly 
contests that take place on the Charles river 
waters each Fourth of July. Boats from all 
parts are welcomed and have been permitted 
to take part. 


PRINCE DANIELLO, 
VLADIKA $F MONTENEGRO. 


The large space which the affairs of Monte- 
negro have occupied of late years in the public 
mind, the peculiar position of this little State, 
its recent conflict with the Turks, warrant us 
in the supposition that the accon’panying 
authentic portrait of its ruler will prove in- 
teresting to our readers. Prince Daniello has 
risen to be an important character on the 
stage of Europe. Between the Austrian and 
Turkish dominions, on the coast of the Adri- 
atic, lies a narrow slip of mountainous country, 
inhabited by an independent people of the 
Sclavonic race, and of warlike and predatory 
habits. They have nothing in common with 
the inhabitants of the surrounding countries, 
greatly resembling the Highlanders of the 
Caucasus, with the exception that they are as 
inimical to the Turks as the Caucasians are 
friendly. Montenegro is about sixty miles in 
length, and is in no place more than thirty* 
five in breadth. The whole surface is piled 
with huge rocky mountains, heaped in dis- 
ordered masses on all sides; and so numerous 
that a jocular remark is rife amongst the in- 
habitants to the effect, that when the gods 
were sowing stones over the world, the bag 
which held them burst as it passed above 
Montenegro. There are no cities in the coun- 
try, mor even anything that may be graced 
with the name of a town; the largest villages, 
of which there are somewhat more than a hun- 
dred, containing at the most a thousand souls. 
As to the extent of the entire population, it 
cannot be calculated with certainty, though 
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BURNING CHARCOAL IN FRANCE. 


judging from the number of men they can 
bring into the fleld, it would probably amount 
to about 100,000. t 

Cettigne, the chief residence of the Viadika, 
is the only place in Montenegro that has any 
pretensions to a fortress. The walls that sur- 
round it aré pierced with loop-holes, and 
mounted by a few cannon, under the safe- 
guard of which the national diet assembles. 
The Montenegrin government is purely repub- 
licaf, Each village selects its chief, who is 
termed Kniaz (prince). ‘The national affairs 
are argued aud dec by the diet, or assem- 
bly of these elected elifefs; who, in their turn, 
elect the metropolitan and other great digni- 
taries. The metropolitan, or Viadika, possesses 
both the spiritual and temporal authority; 
but, after all, the power he holds is only a 
moral one, and none of the inhabitants are 
bound to show him obedience. The notion of 
equality and independence is so strongly 
rooted in the bosoms of this mountain people, 
that the poorest may say to the richest, “ 1 am 
as good as yourself.” 

How the trouble will be settled, remains un- 
known. Russia is glancing in the direction of 
Montenegro, and will not miss a chance to 
obtain the territory and thus advance one step 
nearer Turkey. But France and England 
object to that, and so matters remain at last 
accounts, © 


CHARCOAL BURNING IN FRANCE. 

The spirited picture on page 188 represents 
the fabrication of charcoal. Common charcoal, 
as every one knows, is the residuum obtained 
by calcining wood by exposing it to a certain 
degree of heat without burning, or at least by 
only partially burning it. It does not require 
a very high temperature to produce carboni- 
zation. A little above the boiling point of 
water, wood dried by heat, becomes brown 
and sends out different gaseous products. 
» When it becomes of a brownish black, and 
susceptible of pulverization, it is fit for the 
, Manufacture of gunpowder, but it would be 
weit for domestic use. For furnaces and 
ordinary consumption charcoal must undergo 
astrong calcination. There are many methods 
‘Of effecting this. That oftenest employed now 
is what is called the “ new forest method.” A 
pyramid i8 made by piling up the wood and 
filling fn the crevices With small pieces. It is 
covered with leaves, twigs, moss, etc., and the 
whole is overlaid with a mixture of sand and 
clay. Inthe centré of the pile a chimney is 
formed, and vents dre also left in the circum- 


ference for the admission of air. This prepara 


tion finished, small pieces of wood and fire are 
introduced into the chimney, which is left 
open for a certain length of time, tiil the whole 
interior is ignited. The charcoal-burner lis 
the vacuum left by the combustion, by ram- 
ming down the charcoal already formed with 
a long pole, and supplying the chimney with 
fresh wood. When the combustion is suffi- 
ciently active in the interior, the chimney is 
stopped up, and after some time vent-holes are 
punched in the cone, starting from the top to” 
the gases. The charcoal-burner knows from 


the color and quantity of the smoke emitted, - 


exactly when the carbonization is complete in 
a certain zone, and goes on-to make another 
series of vents lower down. As the operation 
goes oc, the heap sinks down degrees. 
Finally, all the orifices are stopped, the heap 
is covered with a layer of damp earth, watered, 
if necessary, and it is left to cool for twenty- 
four hours, at the end of which time the cover- 
ing ls opened and the charcoal taken outyand 
placed in small beds on the ground. A hun- 
dred parts of wood sometimes yields only 
fifteen parts of charcoal. Our engraving rep- 
resents two small heaps, of which the most 
distant has just been fired, while the other is 
covered up to cool, the carbonization having 
been completed. The charcoal-burners of 
France form an entirely distinct class of the 
population, They lead a Wandering life, and 
live in rude huts constructed"in the forests 
where they work. If not deprived of domes- 
tic joys like shepherds, they share with their 
wives and children the irksomeness of isolation 
in the midst of woods, and have no opportu- 
nity, like other peasants, of cultivating a bit 
of garden ground. In old times they were 
regarded with terror as evil things. The depth 
afd extent of the ancient forests of France, 
the absence of highways, the superstitious 
ideas of the middle ages, and the real dangers 
of chance encounters in the wilds, all tended 
to make the charcoal-burner a prominent 
figure in the harrowing stories told by gossips 
at the winter fireside. Even now the charcoal- 
burner ig the “Bogy” with which French 
mothers terrify rebellious rats into submis- 
sion. It was the gudder apparition of a char- 
coal-burner that caused the mortal terror and 
perhaps the dementia of the unfortunate 
Charles V. But in our generation we are 
getting wiser, and we €annot withhold our re- 
spect from men who follow so useful and 
laborious a calling, and who, in thir rude way, 
are hospitable and friendly. 
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MRS. FURGERSON’S RINGLETS. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


I WANTED particularly to see Fred Bailey, 


™ and fate seemed to have decided that I should 


not have that pleasure. Wherever I sought 
him, he was not, but had been a moment be- 
fore. At the seventh failure, I grew super- 
stitious. My friend’s compact, well-made 
figure grew slighter and yet more slight to 
my imagination, and was likened unto a mar- 
ble figure of Hope that I had once seen, fly- 
ing ever, and eluding the touch. His broad- 
cloth faded and hardened to Parian folds, his 
wide-flying, reddish whiskers grew yet more 
golden, and surrounded his head instead of his 
chin, aureole-wise. In short, I was beginning 
to think*that there was no such person in the 
world, and that I must have taken hasheesh 
unawares. Having arrived at this chaotic 
conclusion, behold, the gentleman himself 
turned a corner before me, compact flesh and 
blood, reddish whiskers, sable broadcloth, all 
complete. 

Having him safe, not more than ten paces 
in advance, I did not hurry nor call. I set 
my eyes on him, and followed, sure that my 
gaze would bring him round presently. But, 
as Mrs. Partington would say, “ there’s many 
aslip between the cup and saucer.” While I 
was getting my mesmeric will up, a lady sail- 
ed up from a side street, and my friend, with 
a hearty greeting, joined her. 

At first I felt vexed, but soon forgot that, 
while watching the fair intruder. She was 
but medium sized, but the majesty of her step 
gave an impression of superior height, at the 
same time that it allowed a perfect elastic 
grace. Besides, she was well-dressed; and 
one forgives a good deal in a woman who is 
graceful and well-dressed. 

Presently they stopped at a stately door- 
way, and the lady, in taking leave, turned a 
face that I knew. 

Miss Summers had been a belle at Washing- 
ton the winter before, and I had met her a few 
times there. In those few meetings, I had 
learned by heart the low, wide forehead, the 
heavy dark hair, tucked behind the gem of an 
ear, the whole face Evangeline-like, except in 
its pride. Miss Summers did not look like 
one who had known suffering and patience, 
though I believed her to be capable of be- 
coming as true and tender a martyr as ever 

12 
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was sung. That high spirit of hers had never 
been broken, the clear eyes had never wept 
bitter tears, the elastic foot had never drag- 
ged with weariness ; but I felt an inward con- 
viction that she possessed a strength and for- 
titude of character which only needed oppor- 
tunity to display itself. I could scarcely have 
given satisfactory reason for the faith that was 
in me, for I had heard of her only as a belle, 
leading a proud, gay life, and I had seen her 
only in company. But my conviction was 
none the less strong. 

But meanwhile I have left the couple stand- 
ing on Mrs. Furgerson’s doorstep. It had 
been several months since my last meeting 
with her, and I stood waiting to see if she 
would recognize me. Her first passing glance 
slid off with well-bred unconsciousness, but 
returned immediately with something of ear- 
nestness—a smile and a faint blush came to- 
gether, and Miss Summers, interrupting her- 
self in the middle of a sentence, extended to 
me a white hand, from which she had just 
withdrawn the glove, and gave me a cordial 
greeting. 

What a face she had! The rich dusk of 
skin, eyes and hair, the soft vermilion of the 
lips, the air of languor that covered fire, the 
glorious mingling of pride and tenderness! 
Moreover, she had a voice pure and soft from 
the chest, with a reed-like depth and vibra- 
tion, quite unlike the usual high-pitched fem- 
inine nasal. 

“And you are done with the Patent Office »” 
she said. 

“Yes; the object for which I staid there is 
accomplished. I shall now sit down under 
my own vine and fig-tree.” 

“T passed your place last week,” she said. 
“It is a perfect nest. 1 wanted to go in.” 

“ You would have set all the birds singing 
with delight, if you had. Can I hope that 
you will some time do me the honor ?” 

“We'll make a party out there,” said Fred, 
eagerly. 

“Well, come up soon, and we will talk it 
over. Bring Mr. Moran in some time with 
you, Fred.” And Miss Summers gave us a 
smile, and disappeared. 

“*Fred! Ahem!” I muttered, as we walk- 
ed away. 
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“ She’s adear girl!” he exclaimed,with enthu- 
siasm, not seeming to have heard my comment. 

“You seem to be passably good friends,” I 
remarked, diily. 

“QO, the very best! You see Rose and Eva 
are entirely dependent on their step-mother, 
who has set her heart on their marrying rich 
men. She is rich, you know. When she mar- 
ried their futher she had nothing, and he not 
much. But when she married Furgerson she 
got a rich husband, and shortly afterward in- 
herited property. Gold is her idol, and if 
Rese hadn't taken her in hand and coaxed her 
over, I don't believe she would ever have 
consented to receive me for a son-in-law.” 

Thus said my friend, whom I could have 
knocked down with a good will, I scarcely 
knew why. There are moods of mind is which 
one does not find it agreeable to contemplate 
a man so perfectly confident and confiding, so 
utterly satisfied with himselfand his prospects. 

“So you and Rose are engaged?” I said, 
coldly. 

“Bless you, no! It’s Eva.” 

“My dear fellow, I congratulate you with 
all my heart!’ I cried, grasping his hand. 
What can be pleasanter than to see one’s 
friends happy? Besides, Fred was so de- 
serving. 

The next evening I went up to Mrs. Fur- 
gerson’s with Fred, and was passably received 
by madam who graciously remembered having 
met me several times in society at Washing- 
ton, ignoring the fact that I was at that time 
merely a salaried clerk in the Patent Office. 
She also complimented me on my writings. 

“T have just finished reading from ‘ Glean- 
ings,’ and find it charming, of course,” she 
said, patronizingly, smiling as she arranged 
the cameos on her still fairarm. “ You should 
write us a book every month.” And she 
turned to greet a new comer, a common-place 
looking man, whom she received with marked 
cordiality. 

Well, gold does gild, and Mr. Selwyn could 
count his thousands by hundreds. Besides, 
the man was not odious, he was simply infe- 
rior. Had he been poor he would have made 
Mrs. Furgerson a very good groom; but I 
doubt if she would have made him her coach- 
man, her horses being of a temper that re- 
quired a firm hand and some self: possession in 
the driver. 

The gentleman approached Rose who stood 
near me, and presented her a superb bouquet 
all of pink flowers, a fragrant floral blush. 

“ O, thank you!” she said, with perfect cool- 
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ness. “They are very beautiful. See, mama, 
Mr. Selwyn has brought us some flowers.” 

Mr. Selwyn became the color of his offer- 
ing, and immediately made a succession of 
protesting bows. Mrs. Furgerson pretended 
not to hear, but gave her step-daughter a 
flashing glance. 

Rose took all this with apparent uncon- 
sciousness, though I thought she held her 
head alittle higher. She displayed the flowers 
to the company, took one more appreciative 
glance and breath, then placed them in a vase 
on the centre table, taking a seat near me. 

A little laugh sounded at my elbow, and 
Eva’s curls shook in between her sister and 
me. 

“O, Rose,” she whispereg, “ Mr. Selwyn 
will never forgive that ‘us.’ The flowers for 
us indeed !” 

“°Tis the same,” replied her sister, with a 
blush of annoyance. “ We all enjoy them.” 

“Rose,” said Mrs. Furgerson, approaching 
us with her sweetest smile, “ Mr. Selwyn wants 
to hear you sing that song he sent up this 
morning.” 

“ It is too high for my voice, mama. I can 
only touch F with a strain, and this reaches 

“Well, dear, sing him something else, then, 
and tell him your voice is contralto. Here he 
comes to wait on you.” 

Miss Summers rose quickly and waited on 
herself to the piano, while Mrs. Furgerson 
dropped into the seat she had left and mur- 
mured some pretty compliments and common- 
places while I listened to the sweet voice 
singing: 


“*Why weep ye by the tide, ladye, 
Why weep ye by the tide? 

I'll wed ye to my youngest son, 
And ye shall be his bride. 

And ye shall be his bride, ladye, 
Sae comely to be seen.’ 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hayeldeen. 


“¢ A chain of gowd'ye shall not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair, 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair. 

And you the foremost o’ them a’ 
Shall ride our foremost queen.’ 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hayeldeen.” 


As the song rang clearly out Mrs. Furger- 
son twisted her pocket-handkerchief and bit 
her lips. I glanced at Mr. Selwyn. In bist 
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ful ignorance of any covert meaning in the 
song, or that it possessed any meaning at all, 
he stood in complacent ease turning the leaves 
of the music, amid the scarce suppressed 
smiles of the company, and when the last lines 
broke in saucy triumph, 


“ She's ower the border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hayeldeen!”’ 


he bowed, smiling thanks, and placed a waltz 
on the rack. 

“I think so much of Mr. Selwyn,” Mrs. 
Furgerson said. “And nothing could please 
me better than his evident partiality for Rose. 
It is precisely what I have wanted for her, and 
precisely what will suit her.” 

I instantly perceived the motive of this 
somewhat unusual and wholly unexpected 
confidence, and my blood felt in a flame. 

“So Miss Summers is engaged to Mr. Sel- 
wyn?” 1 remarked, with all the coolness I 
could command. 

“0, not engaged!” she said, quickly, some- 
what startled by my directness. “He is 
pleased with her, one can see, and she is very 
well satisfied with him. There has been 
nothing said, and perhaps I am very prema- 
ture in my communication. I forget that you 
are personally almost a total stranger. We 
know you so well by your writings, and your 
reputation is such, that I feel quite safe in con- 
fiding in you.” And Mrs. Furgerson gave me 
a fascinating smile. 

I bowed, but made no promises. 

“The poor girls were left with nothing,” 
she went on pathetically, “ absolutely nothing. 
They must have begged if I had not taken 
them, Of course it was a great care to me, 
but I am not sorry, for I am as fond of them 
as though they were my own. I was a little 
disappointed in Eva’s choice, but Fred is an 
excellent fellow, and his family and connec- 
tions are of the best.” 

“ Fred Bailey is worthy of any woman,” I 
said, warmly. 

“O, certainly. But we must be prudent, 
you know; and young people have romantic 
notions which they soon get over, and are 
thankful to their elders if they thwart them. 
Now it would never do for Rose to marry any 
butarich man. She is fond of luxury, and 
has always been used to it.” 

I looked to where Rose Summers stood 
under the chandelier, and the high pulse with 
which | had listened to her song grew fainter, 
and I felta keen pain for an instant. The 

shining silks that rustled around her seemed 
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made for, her to move in, as though she could 
not live nor move except insucha web. The 
creamy laces clung around her half-veiled 
arms, and her slender throat and the orna- 
ments of deep-colored gold that shone in her 
hair like blots of stray sunshine, seemed to 
have lain long in sunless mines for her. Yes, 
luxury became her, and I could not bestow it, 

Perhaps my face darkened. I do not know. 
But looking up when I recollected myself, I 
caught a sharp glance from Mrs. Furgerson’s 
eyes which melted instantly. 

“ What a sweet little place that is of yours,” 
she said. “There is nothing near the city 
equally pretty. Have you yet got a mistress 
for it?” 

“Not yet, madam.” 

“T don’t see how you could have left it for 
Washington, which is for the greater part of 
the year the dullest place in the world.” 

“TI went to Washington solely for money,” 
I replied. “My father left a mortgage on the 
house, and I took that means to pay it off. 
Now it is clear, and though I am not rich, yet 
I have no fears for my daily bread. When I 
am so happy as to have a mistress for my 
house, I hope that you will some time give her 
the honor of entertaining you.” 

“I’m sure I shall be charmed. Doubtless 
you have your mind made up?” Another 
keen glance from the lady’s eyes. 

I would not bear this. I was not game for 
her to hunt or to frighten. 

“Tam not sure,” I said, giving her a glance 
as clear as her own, and a smile of confident 
meaning. “ But when Iam I shall be most 
happy to communicate immediately with Mrs. 
Furgerson.” 

She reddened angrily, and took the first 
chance to turn away. 

“ Madam,” I thought, “if you throw down 
the gauntlet to me, it shall be ‘Greek met 
Greek.’ ” 

Here Rose came up with cheeks as pink as 
her name, and introduced Mr. Selwyn to me, 
and Fred and Eva joined us, and we had a 
merry time for half an hour. [ don’t know 
whose fault it was—perhaps mine, for I always 
liked absurdities—but after a while we found 
ourselves playing “Simon says thumbs up,” 
and then Eva brought a tea-poy and a pack of 
cards, and we played Muggins, laming our- 
selves with laughter, unscared by the superb 
frescoes that soared over our heads, or the 
sublime bronzes that frowned near by. Mrs. 
Furgerson first opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment at such unusual proceedings, but finally 
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smiled indulgently on ourchildish folly, though 
I think she was not pleased that Mr. Selwyn 
should always be Muggins. Well, we scared 
etiquette out of those parlors for once, and 
when Fred and I went out, blessed by an invi- 
tation from Mrs. Furgerson to come soon 
again, the girls followed us to the door. 

There stood my poor horse wet with dew, 
champing the bit and pawing impatiently. 
“Poor Brownie, I forgot you utterly.” 

“ Better come home with me,” Fred said. 

“No, I will go to my own nest, thank you. 
I’m sorry I left the creature standing so long, 
but the ride by this moonlight will be fine.” 

Rose stepped down to the curb-stone and 
offered alittle bunch of clover to Brownie 
who took it delicately with many nods. 

“TI wish we were all going out into the 
country with you,” said Rose, her beautiful 
face shining in the moonlight. “The night is 
so fine.” 

“ If not to-night, will you not go some other 
time, Miss Summers ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“T should like it. Wouldn’t it be pleasant, 
Eva?” 

« Let us, ‘we four, no more,’ ride out there 
next moon,” proposed Fred. “It would be 
capital to go out in the afternoon, have tea 
\ with Moran, and come back by moonlight. 
Only don’t Jet anybody else know, for any 
addition would spoil the fun.” 

It was so decided by acclamation just as 
Mrs. Furgerson’s sharp call came from the 
door, “ Girls, you will take cold.” 

I rode through the lighted streets and out 
the silent country roads with a soft “good 
night” sounding still in my ears, and a vision 
of a lovely moon-lighted face before my eyes ; 
so distinct that vision that when I reached my 
home it seemed to look down on me smiling 
from the vine-wreathed windows. 

I hereby give Mrs. Furgerson credit for 
being a good fencer. For four weeks she kept 
me at the point of her sword, and all the while 
siniling, complacent, and as friendly as possi- 
ble. She petted, she lionized me, but she kept 
me at due distance from her step-daughter. 
She had always some charming woman for 
me to talk with, er to flirt with if I would. 
She had a poor, pretty niece, Nelly Andrews, 
whom she regularly threw at my head, and 
whom she continually praised to me. Mr. 
Selwyn was always under foot. I stumbled 
over him continualy. His flowers scented 
their parlors till I hated their perfume, his 
music littered the piano, his novels piled their 
tables, his presence was inevitable. 
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But for the promised visit to my cottage, I 
should have been in despair, for even Rose 
seemed changed. She was polite and friendly, 
but a little dignified; in short,a shade too 
polite. I did not feel that the promise of our 
first meeting was fulfilled. 

One Wednesday morning we all went to see 
the “Icebergs,” then just opened for exhibi- 
tion. The next afternoon was appointed for 
our ride which we had tacitly agreed should 
appear to be impromptu. I was in the best 
of spirits and was paying all possible attention 
to madam, when Fred said to me in a loud 
whisper: 

“ All right about the horses, Moran. We 
will start at three o’clock.” 

Clumsy Fred, not to see the lady at his 
elbow. 

“ What are you plotting now, Fred?” asked 
Mrs. Furgerson, giving him a tap with her fan. 

He started guiltily. 

“Fred and the young ladies are going to 
ride out to my place to-morrow,” I said, tran- 
quilly, but fullof rage. “They have promised 
to take tea with me.” 

I saw her eyes flash. She knew instantly 
that we had not intended for her to know, but 
she controlled herself to say with smiling 
reproach: 

“ Are you not going to invite me?” 

As I was choking almost, and could not 
speak, I gained time by bowing profoundly, 
then managed to inquire what sort of horse I 
should procure for her, or if she would prefer 
to ride one of her carriage horses. 

“O, you wicked man, to ridicule my weight,” 
she laughed, glancing down to her ample form. 
“Of course I can ride in the carriage, and one 
of the girls with me. So can you if you wish.” 

I bowed again, but kept silent. 

“QO, nonsense, mama!” exclaimed Eva. 
“Weare all to ride, and have selected our 
horses. If you go you will have the carriage 
to yourself, unless you invite some one else to 
accompany you.” 

“If Mr. Moran would like Mr. Selwyn to 
go—” she ventured, looking at me. 

“Pardon me, madam,” I replied haughtily, 
“any time after to-morrow I shall be most 
happy to have you make up a party to visit 
me, but it is now too late to make any change 
in my arrangements.” 

She gave a smiling nod and turned away. 

“Come, girls, it is near time for dinner.” 

I looked at Rose. The girl had not heard 
one word of our talk. She sat looking into 
the cool, sparkling loveliness of that most 
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beautiful picture, drinking in its delicate rich- 
ness, its frost and fire, its elfin enchantment. 
My anger melted instantly at sight of her 
smiling delight. I stood and watched the 
visions come and go in her clear, dark eyes. 
Did 1 not know what fancies were sailing 
about light as snow-crystals in her brain? 
She saw Valhalla, and looked for Thor to leap 
on to the ice-cliff. She fancied the Norns 
coming to bathe their fingers in those waters 
colored like their eyes, and the beautiful face 
of Baldur the Good looking down from the 
glowing mists above. 

She started when Eva touched her, blushed 
at all our eyes, and walked lingeringly away 
with backward glances. 

“Never mind,” whispered Eva to meas I 
lei them, “I will try to administer a surrep- 
titious dose of senna to Mrs. Furgerson before 
to-morrow afternoon, or to upset the tea-pot 
on her hand, or in some way to disable her.” 

For me, I went to Fred’s office, shut myself 
into his sanctum to the exclusion of the proper 
owner, and proceeded to beat my brains. Go 
she should not if I had to hire the coachman 
to run away with her. I could have mastered 
‘any problem in Euclid in half the time it took 
me to form my plan; but then it is no trifle to 
circumvent a woman. The idea came like a 
flash, and as it came I saw Fanny, Mrs. Fur- 
gerson’s waiting-maid, coming up street by 
the office. I threw a folded newspaper down 
into the street,and when she looked up I 
talled her. 

While she comes up stairs let me explain 
that this Fanny is the daughter of Jane, my 
housekeeper. Jane had lived with my mother 
ever since she was married, excepting only 
the two years of her own married life. When 
her wretch of a husband deserted her, she 
came back with her little girl and found a 
home with us, and when my mother died she 
took sole charge of the house. Fanny had 
lived with us till she became old enough to go 
Out to service, and since then had been in 
several places, lastly at Mrs. Furgerson’s. 
This lady being incurious of the private affairs 
of her servants, did not, I think, know of this 
relationship, and I had not taken advantage of 
it before. Now I proposed to do so. 

Fanny came in blushing and smiling, all a 
flutter of delight at seeing “ Mr. Albert,” as 
she always called me. She was now a plump, 
rosy Irish maiden of eighteen, and I was the 
nearest to a brother that the girl had ever 

2. 
T assumed a solemn and mournful counte- 
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nance. “ Fanny, haven't I always been a friend 
to you ?” I asked, pathetically. 

“Sure you have, Mr. Albert,” she said. 
“ You’ve been the best friend my mother and 
Iever knew. May I make bold to ask what 
is the matter? I am certain that some ill has 
come to you.” 

For an instant I felt ashamed of myself, her 
honest, friendly face was so full of trouble; 
but then I thought of the morrow and hardened 
my heart to the faithful Hibervian. 

“Tam in trouble,” I said, “ andI think that 
no one but you can help me. Will you help 
me ?” 

“ Indeed I will if I can,” she said, earnestly, 
tears coming into her eyes. “ There’s nothing 
you’ll ask but I’ll do.” 

“Well, Fanny, for certain reasons which I 
cannot explair now, but will at some future 
time, it is of importance to me that Mrs, Fur- 
gerson should not be able to leave the house 
to-morrow.” fect 

“Fes, ole” 

“ Well, Fanny ?” 

“ Gracious, sir, how can I prevent? She 
doesn’t ask me if she may go, and I daren’t 
speak unless I’m spoken to.” 

“Fanny, Mrs. Furgerson wears a wig,” I 
said, majestically, looking her full in the face. 

“O, fie! Mr. Albert,” she cried, blushing. 
“What could you be thinking to listen to 
such a story, when—” 

* And,” I interrupted, unmoved, “if any- 
thing were to happen to her wig, of course 
she couldn’t appear in company till she got a 
new one, which could not be in half a day.” 

Fanny’s face lengthened. She slowly shook 
her head. 

“O, Mr. Albert, you’re not going to run 
away with Miss Rose?” 

It was my turn to blush now. Were the 
very servants on my track ? 

“ Because if you are,” she went on, “I 
can’t—” 

“ How dare you ask such a thing?” I ex- 
claimed. “ Have you ever known me to do a 
villanous thing? Why,I have known Miss 
Summers but four weeks here. Iam surprisd 
at you.” 

“Tam sorry, sir,” faltered the girl, weeping. 
“I know it was imprudent and insulting of 
me, and I can never forgive myself. But you 
see, sir, I thought that since Mrs. Furgerson 
is so set that Miss Rose shall marry Mr. Sel- 
wyn that perhaps you might feel obliged to 
take her off unknown. I hope you'll pardon 
me, sir.” 
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“Yes, Fanny. But we lose time. Now 
trust in me that I'll dono harm. I must have 
your help. Where does Mrs. Furgerson put 
her wig when she takes it off at night?” 

“Tn her dressing-room on the dressing-table, 
sir,” answered Fanny, dropping her eyes. 

“There is a gas-burner each side of the 
mirror just over the table?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” the girl answered, quite at a loss 
to see my drift, and astonished at my knowl- 
edge of the sacred interiors. Just as though 
everybody’s house wasn’t built after the same 
sort. 

“Mrs. Furgerson goes to bed and leaves 
you to put out the gas ®” I pursued. 

“ Yes,” she gasped. 

“ Now, Fanny,” I said, coming to the point 
and speaking in my most persuasive tones, “ if 
a spark or a bit of lighted paper were to fall 
on that wig after she is well in bed, and can- 
not save it—” 

“O, musha!” cried the girl, lapsing through 
sheer horror into her vernacular, “do ye 
mean the wig to be burnt? All the beautiful 
hair that she wears on her head? All the 
puffs and curls ?” 

“Yes, I mean it.” 

“O, Mr. Albert,” she said, wringing her 
hands, “ I'll do anything else, but this I dare 
not. I’d as soon set the house on fire. Why, 
she’d kill me entirely !”. 

There was but one way for me. I let my 
head drop into my hands and groaned. There 
was silence for a moment, then I heard a 
stifled sigh. 

Presently I drew a long, heavy sigh, and 
finished off with a very well executed sob. 

“O, Mr. Albert!” 

“No matter, Fanny,” I said, faintly. “Tt’s 
no matter what becomes of me. I have no 
friend to help me,I see. I have asked too 
much of you. Nevermind. Don’t wait any 
longer.” 

“O, if I could—if I only dared /” she said 
tremulously. 

I waited a moment, then ventured another 
groan. It was too much for her honest, grate- 
ful, tender heart—the Lord forgive me! 

“Don’t, Mr. Albert, don’t! I’ll—I’ll do it! 
Pll do anything you bid me, and may I be 
forgiven my sins. If you bid me, I’ll pull the 


wig off her old head and put it on the kitchen 
fire before she cancatch me. Only don’t take 


on so!” And I felt her little red hand on my’ 


coat sleeve, and heard her sobs close to my ear. 


“ Will you drop a lighted paper on the wig 
80 as to spoil it?” I asked, solemnly. 
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“Yes; not one of the beautiful ringlets but 
shall be singed,” she vowed, shuddering. 

“Well, bless you, Fanny! Now run home, 
and don’t be afraid. When I get a wife, you 
shall come and live with her.” 

Fanny smiled through her tears at this 
promise, but when I slipped a rustling green- 
back into her hand, she put it back proudly. 

“Tl do it for friendship, Mr. Albert,” she 
said, with dignity, “but I'll not be bought.” 

When I went into Mrs. Furgerson’s parlor 
the next day, the trio there were scarce able 
to stop their laughter. Mrs. Furgerson was 
unwell and could not join us, they said, trying 
to look grave. 

“She would never be at home! under a 
humbler doorway than that,” I thought, as 
Rose Summers stepped out under the free- 
stone portico of her stately house, trailing wel 
long habit. 

The girl appeared to me in a new character 
that day. State and dignity were left in the 
city, and a gay, graceful girl rode out with us. 
She ran little races, she sang snatches of song, 
she took her horse out of the road to jump 
over sticks and stones. 

“It is so nice to get out of it,” she said,rid- 
ing quietly by my side a minute after having 
made three miles of the last one by her doub- 
lings, and gotten herself and her horse dizzy. 

“ Out of what?” I wondered. 

“Out of the behaviour book,” she added. 

My place was small enough, a stone cottage 
with four acres of land, but it was old and 
well cultivated. The avenue of elms from the 
gate to the house were grand old trees that 
laced their upper branches for a roof, and grew 
bearded to the ground. Two huge maples 
kept each its solitary state in the midst of a 


square of smooth green on either side of the 
avenue, and further back a grove of pines 
formed a dark back-ground for thickets of 
roses. I displayed my castle to these visitors, 
showed the parlor with its carpets and cur- 
tains of crimson and white; the airy dining- 
room, its windows green curtained with ivy 
and its small sideboard shining with some old 
porcelain and older silver; the tiny study 
where were collected a few shelves of the 
cream of literature; two pretty chambers, and 
my own that looked down the avenue of elms 
from its casement window over the portico, 
the green arching branches scarcely allowing 
a glimpse through them. 

They seemed well pleased, and presently 
Fred and Eva wandered off down the garden. 


Rose leaned back in a garden chair and looked 
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up into the thick maple that threw its flicker- 
ing shades over her beautiful face, in which 
the gaiety had given place toan expression of 
dreamy softness. She watched a bob-o-link 
that went almost crazy with delight about 
her, darting here and there, viewing her from 
various positions, ever bursting into a new 
ecstacy of praise. 

Presently Miss Summers looked at me lying 
at her feet, and opened her lips. I expected 
a line of poetry, instead of which she said, 
reproachfully : 

“You didn’t show us the kitchen.” 

I laughed. 

“Did you want to see it?” 

“May I go now?” she said eagerly, half 
rising. “And may I help get tea, while you 
all stay out ?” 

“No, Bosa Mundi,I can’t allow it. You 
will break dishes and burn your fingers. Per- 


haps you will pilfer lumps of sugar, who 
knows ?” 


She laughed and ran away, calling back that 
I was not to stir till she called me. So I lay 
there and dreamed my dreams till Fred and 
Eva joined me, carrying on their courtship 
directly under my eyes in the most unblushing 
manner. Then something stood in the door- 
way which brought back tales of the old 
regime when Marie Antoinette and her court- 
ladies played dairy-maids at Versailles. It 
was Rose Summers who stood ealling us to 
tea, the train of her habit gathered up, the 
sleeves rolled back from her round, white 
arms, and one of the housekeeper’s large 
aprons tied around her small waist. 

We sat down a merry party, Rose presiding 
with a shy grace that continually lost its shy- 
ness in merriment, Byron should have seen 


her eat cherries, and he would never again 
exclude feminine eating from the fine arts. 
She would take the stem between her fore- 
finger and thumb, first admire its ripe, glow- 
ing beauty, then pursing her sweet lips, would 
slowly suck the pulp from the stone, giving 
the smallest possible appreciative smack after- 
wards. I tasted every cherry she ate, 

After tea, while the others went out for 
“ one word more,” she brought sprays of eglan- 
tine to loop the curtains and to tangle about 
the feet of a marble cupid, and left a few sweet 
leaves on my study table. She looked so love- 
ly, and so much at home, flitting about there, 
and seemed so pl d and happy that I forgot 
the shortness of our acquaintance—forgot 
Many things. 

“Rose,” I began, 


“Well—” going on with her pretty occupa- 
tion, framing a picture with fragrance. 

“T have fancied lately that you were dis- 
pleased with me for some reason, and it made 
me very unhappy. Was I right?” 

“No, you were wrong. Why should I be 
displeased with you ?” 

But I did not see her face which was turned 
away as she lifted her arms with a wreath of 
eglantine. 

“I donot know. Perhaps I fancied that® 
some one was trying to influence you against 
me.” 

She turned quickly towards me with her 
cheeks glowing crimson. 

“T will not allow any one toso influence 
me, you may be sure,” she said, with spirit. 
“T despise such things. I understand them 
and know what they are worth.” 

I was right,then. Some one had been trying. 

“ Rose,” I said hastily, going to her, “ who 
knows when I may have the chance to speak 
to you alone again? Forgive me if I am pre- 
mature and presumptuous. I do not need to 
know you longer to be sure that I love you. 
If [hada palace I would gladly offer it to 
you. I have nothing but myself and this cot- 
tage. Will you take us?” 

She looked at me, pale with astonishment, 

“Mr, Moran, I have been told that you are 
to be married this fall.” 

“SoI am, if you will have me. Believe 
nothing but that I love you, Rose.” 

“O hush! I must not listen. Iam sorry 
you said anything.” She seemed agitated, 
almost frightened. “ Call Eva,” she said. “It 
is time to go home.” 

“Ts this all the answer you have for me, 
Rose ?” 

“T dare not,I dare not!” she said, trem- 
bling, waving me back when I approached her. 
“ T will be free. I will love no one better than 
I do myself. Don’t say any more, if you 
please, Mr. Moran, but call Eva. My mama 
charged us not to remain till evening, but to 
start before sunset.” 

I called the others, ordered our horses, and 
we started forhome. Rose immediately called 
Fred to her side, and I rode by Eva, too much 
depressed and too much occupied with my 
own thoughts to perceive that we rode in 
utter silence. 

“Why, how dark it grows!” cried Eva. 
“And there’s a drop of rain.” 

Indeed, looking up I saw that angry clouds 
were glooming over the sky, and that an omi- 
nous hush had fallen, broken only by an occa- 
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sional mutter of thunder. There was no 
breath of wind, yet the clouds rolled swiftly 
up, blotting out everything, while the horizon 
where we got a glimpse of it showed only a 
dull, brassy gleam. 

“What are we to do?” called out Fred. 
“ This is coming like lightning. Shall we take 
to the woods? There is no other shelter 
near.” 

Opportunely I recollected a rude camp near 

“by in which some city boys had played savages 
the summer before, and we started for that. 
We did not reach it too soon. The gloom of 
the forest had increased the darkness that 
stirred now and then with a broad flash of 
lightning, and heavy drops began to fall slowly 
on the leaves. I sprang from my horse and 
was assisting Rose to dismount, when a flash 
ran overhead like a fiery serpent among the 
tree-tops, and an explosion of thunder seemed 
to crack the heavens. Evacried out in terror, 
but Rose looked up and caught the glare in 
her face with a smile. 

After we had tied our horses and taken off 
their saddles, Fred followed the girls into the 
camp as the rain began to pour, and seating 
himself on a pile of brush by Eva’s side, began 
the pleasant task of comforting and encourag- 
ing her, for the girl was sobbing with terror. 
I stood in the door and watched the storm. 
A strong wind raged and tore branches from 
the trees, almost drowning the thunder, ex- 
cept when some sharper explosion told that a 
bolt had struck. 

Presently I felt something touch my arm, a 
light hand slid within it, and Rose stood beside 
me. 

“You are angry with me,” she whispered, 
when there was an instant’s hush. 

I covered the small hand with mine. 

“No, Rose, I am not angry, only more bit- 
terly disappointed than I can tell you. You 
were right to speak sincerely. I do not com- 
plain of you. Go in now; you will get wet.” 

She did not stir, only stood there leaning on 
my arm. 

“It is too late to say that I will be free,” she 
said, presently. “AndI did not speak from 
my heart. I was surprised, and so did not 
know what todo. I had not thought, I had 
not hoped—” She stopped. 

The rains fell upon our rough camp as 
though another deluge had come, the winds 
shook it, the thunder seemed about to grind it 
to powder, the lightnings seemed to set it 
every instant in a blaze. But I stood, we 
stood, blest and unafraid of the tempest. 
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The storm passed as quickly as it came, the 
clouds broke rosily, and a glimmer of a 
rainbow was hung out on the last trail of 
darkness. 

“That is my rainbow,” whispered Rose. 
“It promises me.” 

“ This is my rainbow,” I answered, looking 
down on the sweet face where a smile shone 
up through the moist eyes. 

I went in only for a word of good night 
when we reached home, and was just going 
out when somebody flitted down stairs, and 
Fanny stood in the vestibule awaiting me, her 
face pale, her eyes scared. 

“O, Mr. Albert, I was like to have been 
killed!” she whispered. “ Mrs. Furgerson 
slapped me in the face, and she has given me 
warning, and I thought she was going to 
scratch my eyes out. What will I do?” 

“ Would you like to come and live with me, 
Fanny, and wait on my wife?” I asked. 

“ O, yes, sir.” 

“ Well, come as soon as you like—even to- 
morrow.” 

*O, you told me you were not going to 
marry Miss Rose to-day,” she said, divided 
between delight and reproach. 

Mrs. Furgerson did not dismiss Fanny, but 
coaxed her to stay, giving her a pair of ear- 
rings to heal that slap in the face, and Fanny 
stayed with her till she should be wanted 
elsewhere. 

For a month Rose and I kept our engage- 
ment secret, and would have concealed it yet 
longer, but the sharp eyes were too much for 
us. 

One evening Rose told me that Mr. Selwyn 
had proposed and been rejected. “ Mama 
went out and left him here,” she said, “ and I 
look for her return every moment. He is 
likely to meet her before she comes. There 
will be an explanation, I fear, Albert. She 
will be dreadfully angry.” 

“T shall be glad of a chance to tell her,” I 
said. “I do not wish to conceal it longer, and 
I want to be married when Fred is, Rose.” 

I had drawn back her head as I stood behind 
her chair, and bent to kiss her forehead just 
as Mrs. Furgerson stood in the door. 

“Goto your room, Rose!” she cried, in 4 
voice whose power I was not prepared for, 
having only heard its softer accents. 

“ But, mama—” 

“Go, instantly !” 

“ Go, Rose,” I whispered, and opened the 
door for her, giving her a smile and word of 
encouragement as she passed. 


THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


Had Mrs. Furgerson had time to collect her- 
self, she would doubtless have worn some 
shreds of her customary drapery of elegance, 
but her sudden anger sent it from her, and she 
stood there a vulgar termagant. 

No matter what she said. I think she must 
have been dreadfully ashamed afterward. I 
listened to her tirade, made her the most ele- 
gant bow of which I was capable, and retired, 
and since that day have never entered her 
doors. My Rose never would tell me what 
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reproaches she had to suffer on that occasion. 
—One week after, I drove up to Mrs. Furger- 
son’s door. Rose Summers walked coolly 
down the steps, very pale but very determined, 
and entered the carriage. In half an hour she 
was my wife, Fred and Eva witnessing, and in 
one hour more we were at home. The first 
notice Mrs. Furgerson received of the event 
was when our bridal cards were given her. 
And now in my happy home I have a rose all 
the year round. 


THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


BY PHILA EARLE. 


A fair and cherished bride, I took thee from thy home, 
Where zephyrs ever sigh with low and gentle tone; 
Where perfume-laden winds e’er fan the weary brow, 
And joyous song birds sing on every forest bough; 
Where every tiny leaf is fraught with life and light, 
And beauty’s lines are traced on every floweret bright; 
Where melody is breathed in every streamlet’s flow, 
And plaintive night-winds sigh so sadly sweet and low; 
Where purling rills gush forth from every mountain side, 
And ripples dance and play, as onwardly they glide; 
Where flowers of every hue so beautiful and fair, 

Are shedding incense sweet upon the balmy air. 


A bright and joyous bride, I took thee from thy home, 
To cheer my weary path upon the ocean foam ; 

To gladden oft my heart upon the lonely deep, 

Where hardy sailors e’er their lonely vigils keep; 

Where oft the surging waves rise like a mountain high, 
And bathe with briny tears the distant, burning sky; 
Where raging billows roll and madly lash the shores, 
Where angry Boreas rough, so wildly, hoarsely roars ; 
Where wailing winds sweep by with deep and sullen moan, 
And rocky, sea-girt isles loom up amid the foam ; 

Where darkening waves e’er roll, sublimely, grandly, free, 
And everything is wild upon the deep blue sea. 


A loved and loving bride, I took thee from thy home, 
But ah! my aching heart too soon will beat alone ; 
For thou, my cherished one, art fading, dying now, 
Death’s icy hand is pressed upon thy pallid brow; 
Thy lightest, faintest breath sadly seems to say, 

That thou, like all that’s bright, art passing now away. 
O, can I give thee up, and lay thee down to rest, 
Beneath the ocean’s deep and darkly heaving breast ? 
Upon a coral bed, where I may never weep 


Above thy lowly couch of long and dreamless sleep ?—— 
*Tis done! and thou art gone! beneath the trackless deep, 
With sad and breaking heart, I’ve laid thee down to sleep. 
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MCDOUGAL’S REVENGE. 


AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


BY COURTLAND LIVINGSTONE. 


WHOEVER has read that inimitable ro- 
mance of Miss Porter, “ The Scottish Chiefs,” 
even if not conversant with the history of 
Scotland, must remember with abhorrence, 
the deeds of that arch enemy of the gallant 
Wallace—John Cummin. 

The race of Comyn as some historians ren- 
der it, or Cummin, was notorious for the deep 
and bitter feuds which it held against the 
chiefs of the North, the lawless confiscation 
of property and the exercise of brute force 
when these depredations were resisted, or 
even commented upon by the sufferers. 

Some of the weaker ones among the neigh- 
boring clans feared to exasperate or annoy 
the enemy, by offering any resistance; but 
there were strong arms and stout hearts that 
only awaited personal aggression, to rouse 
them into determined and active defenee of 
their rights. 

In the time of John Cummin, such a heart 
of oak dwelt in the bosom of Hugh McDougal, 
who manfully stood up, with his clan about 
him, and routed the Cummins from his broad 
fields, drove home his herds of cattle in tri- 
umph before the eyes of his mortified foe, and 
repelled every encroachment of the followers 
of John Cummin, without the loss of a head, 
human or brute. . 

McDougal’s triumphant success, however, 
unfortunately rendered him careless. He 
knew that the enemy had sworn his death; 
but he received the announcement with a 
grim smile that told how little he valued the 
information or dreaded the threat. He scarce- 
ly deigned to notice the gathering terrors of 
his wife, who sat, shivering under the terrible 
dread which the news had awakened in her 
mind, until she actually fainted and fell upon 
the floor. Then all the nobleness of his na- 
ture was aroused. He pressed her to his 
bosom, called her name in tones of agonized 
tenderness, and succeeded in arousing her 
from that deathlike trance, only by placing 
her infant in her arms. Its cries on seeing the 
white, motionless face, recalled her from that 
long swoon, and then the chieftain implored 
her to be more brave. 

“Do not doubt, darling,” he said, “that I 


shall always be able to subdue a foe like Johu 
Cummin. You see how easily I Jed off my 
brave band, and he, looking on, not daring to 
attack us. Depend on it, thus will it ever be, 
Have no fears for your husband, dearest.” 

Rose was but half convinced, eager as she 
was to believe that Hugh was the bravest, as 
well as the handsomest, of the chieftains whom 
she knew. 

Perhaps her fear was mingled, not a little, 
with that strange spirit of prophecy that en- 
ters so largely into the minds of the Scottish 
people. “ You bide your time, Hugh!” she 
said, with such a hopeless, cheerless look when 
next she reverted to the subject, that it went 
to the heart of her husband. Not that it 
made him fear for himself, but he felt that her 
reason was perhaps giving way before such a 
dreary prospect as she kept before her eyes. 

When next he went abroad, she kept sad 
vigil. He had gone, with a few only of his 
faithful followers, on some necessary business, 
to a neighboring town. Rose, whose fears 
had never been wholly allayed, had been 
walking up and down the gloomy oak hall, 
all the afternoon, while her child lay asleep 
in his little crib, covered with the bright tar- 
tan of his father’s peculiar colors. Toward 
evening, he awoke, and she found some re- 
spite in his winning ways. But, somehow, 
the child, too, was restless, and keep calling 
for his father, and weeping that he did not 
come, 

“ He comes not,” murmured Rose. “Great 
God! can it be that my Hugh is murdered!” 

The last words were almost shrieked out, as 
her fears of the afternoon came back to her 
with redoubled agony. The old steward, 
Duncan Ray, came in at the sound. 

“ Heaven help us, my leddy!” gasped the old 
man, trembling with excitement. “I thought 
ye had drappit Master Robbie in the fire, 
when ye shriekit sae loud. Wha’s the mat- 
ter, my leddy?” he added, seeing her white 
cheek, and compassionately taking the child 
from her arms. 

“O, Duncan, where is your master? Is it 
not dreadful, this staying away so long? I 
fear something terrible has happened to him.” 
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“ Naething has happed to him, my leddy. 
I knew he would be away till this time. Sure, 
he has Jock o’ the Hollow and Alick McGre- 
gor and ten more o’ the McDougals ; and they 
ean purtect him agin forty o’ the Cummin 
min, or the evil folk either, for that matter. 
Wipe your een, my bonnie leddy. McDougal 
is safe. Hark, he is on his way now! Don’t 
ye hear Jock’s bag-pipes ?” 

No cheerful tone of the bag-pipe was that 
which greeted the ear of the desolate woman. 
As Duncan opened the hall door to hearken, 
the music was changed into the dreariest, sad- 
dest wail ever uttered by pibroch. The old 
man shut the door, shivering from head to 
foot, with that strange fear that comes from 
some unknown trouble. Rose heard it too, 
and tossing little Robbie into the arms of his 
nurse, she seized Duncan by the hand, and 
drew him out into the wild, dark night, speed- 
ing down the avenue, with her long hair 
streaming in the night breeze, and her steps 
winged with desperation. She only stopped 
when the breathless old man faltered on the 
way, and begged her to return. 

“O, my leddy dear, you may be wanted at 
home. I heard the bairn cry then. Pray go 
back. Trouble always comes when you run 
after it. Remember that! Now let us go back! 
It was only a passing procession.” 

Only passing! Did she not see the lights at 
the gate, and did not her quickened senses tell 
her when the men had set down a burden and 
taken it up again? And did not the McDou- 
gal death-wail still float towards her, in the 
night wind ? 

Yet, in pity to the shrinking form beside 
her, she suffered him to lead her to the door, 
there to await the coming misery, which was 
so manifest to her mind. 

It came on rapidly. The little band that 
had followed McDougal away that morning, 
was swelled to a long, long train of weeping, 
wailing men. They brought in the chief, and 
set down the bier in the centre of the hall. 

“ Who has done this ?” asked the widow, in 
a voice so unnaturally calm, that all who 
heard it, started at the sound. 

“Ay, you needed not to ask, lady! Who 
could kill McDougal, save the treacherous 
Cummin?” spoke up the leader of McDou- 
gal’s bodyguard. “ And not even hecould do 
80 in open fight,and with his men around him. 
But he stole upon him, when he lay asleep in 
the glade, and when he had sent us forward 
for the horses. ©, that we should not have 
disobeyed him then, for the first time !” 
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He spoke to ears that hardly heard his 
words. All the powers of Rose McDougal’s 
mind seemed to be absorbed in taking in the 
one tremendous fact of her husband’s death, 
and the one purpose of revenge upon his mur- 
derers. All the sweet and womanly tender- 
ness of her soul seemed swallowed up in the 
deep thirst for vengeance. The men gazed 
upon her with eyes that seemed to drink in 
the spirit of revenge that gleamed from hers. 

She stood up, straight and firm, her dark 
eyes flashing, and her cheek encrimsoned, and 
looked each man in the face, as if to read how 
far she could trust his courage and fidelity. 

Then, stooping to the cradle of her child, 
she lifted him from the slumber to which he 
had fallen, and held him up to their gaze. 

“Look upon him, followers and friends of 
McDougal!” she cried. “Swear that ye 
will help him, one day, to revenge his father’s 
death. Behold!” she said, dipping her small, 
white finger in the crimson stream, that was 

not yet quite dry in the deep head wound, 
“ Behold, I baptize this child in the name and 
with the blood of his murdered father.” And, 
as she spoke, she made the bloody sign of the 
cross upon the pure, white brow that seemed 
to grow more pallid with the red stain. 
“ Swear!” she repeated, in tones that thrilled 
the hearts of her listeners—* Swear to help 
him! swear by this red cross!” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then ev- 
ery claymore beat the air, and the strange 
vow was registered by all. Then the desolate 
widow was left with only a few of the nearest 
and dearest friends of McDougal, to keep the 
death vigil. 

All night she sat up with them, and nota tear 
fell from her eyes. Her grief was changed to 
that one fixed purpose, from which she never 
swerved in look or word. They who had 
known her only as the gentle mistress of Cas- 
tle Dougal, and had seen her in her pretty, 
feminine ways, playing on the harp, or sing- 
ing sweet lullabies to little Robbie, wondered 
now to see how utterly changed she seemed. 
All McDougal’s proud and lofty bearing—all 
his brave, courageous manner—all his mingled 
contempt and indignation toward the Cum- 
min, seemed to have concentrated in this 
slight, beautiful, golden-haired girl—as if, in 
dying, the chief had dropped his mantle upon 
the delicate shoulders of his wife. 

The next night, the chief was carried to the 
grave by the light of torches. When he was 
lowered into the grave, the whole clan joined 
hands over the grave, and spoke anew the 


oath of vengeance, to take place when the 
child should have become a man. ‘ 

A strange, unnatural life was that which 
Rose McDougal had decreed for her delicate 
little son. From among the adherents of the 
house of McDougal, were those skilled to 
perfection in archery. These persons were 
placed about the child as soon as he could 
walk, and they instructed him in the use of 
their weapons. At first, the tiniest little spec- 
imens were given him to play with, and the 
size was increased just as fast as his hands 
outgrew th>r. Rose was frantic with joy, 
when she saw him speed the arrow home to 
the mark. That day was marked by her 
with a whiie stone. 


In the house of John Cummin, the servants 
often spoke, with hushed voices, of the boy 
who was growing up to be the avenger of 
McDougal. Something of this had reached 
his own ear, abroad, but he merely uttered a 
contemptuous expression through his white 
and glittering teeth, and turned away as 
calm as if the whole race could be mowed 
down by the stroke of his claymore. 

But it was heard, unknown to him, by the 
orphan niece of his dead sister—the only hu- 
man thing that John Cummin ever loved. She 
had seen the little McDougal, when her walks 
had extended to the field where his attendants 
were used to lead him, to practise his strange 
lessons ; and the words that now met her ear, 
as she sat concealed by a screen, reading, in 
her uncle’s library, vividly brought back the 
lad, handsome and brave-looking, clad in a 
peculiar tartan, with an eagle’s feather in his 
cap, and of whom old Elsie, her nurse, seem- 
ed much afraid; as she well remembered her 
drawing her away from him with a jerk that 
hurt her delicate arm, lest she should even 
look at him. Now she went straight to Elsie 
and won her, by gentle caresses, to tell the 
whole story; which she did, though with her 
it was mixed with many errors. For instance, 
she represented the young lad as having the 
red cross still indelibly fixed upon his brow, as 
his mother’s baptism of him, on that dreadful 
night of his father’s death. 

“Nay, Elsie, that is too bad! Did we not 
see him, and had he anything of the sort ?” 

“A weel, hinny, perhaps his master, the 
Evil One, helps him to wipe it out, when he 
wants to deceive honest folk.” 

Flora bit her lip. She felt sure that the per- 
son she had seen was good and pure as he was 
young and handsome. Flora had never seen 
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any one, before, that excited her admiration; 
and all her sympathies went out to the hero 
of this strange romance. It was the very food 
on which she had been reared by old Elsie, 
who had told her wild tales of Scottish ro- 
mance and superstition, from her earliest 
childhood. 

Robert McDougal, who had borne the name 
of Hugh, also, ever since the night of his 
strange baptism, was a strikingly handsome 
youth;—an advantage of nature, which his 
mother had sought to improve by art. She 
had caused the richest and most beautiful - 
tartan to be manufactured, of his father’s own 
peculiar hues; and his Highland bonnet was 
always adorned with a long plume, blood red 
in color, besides the eagle’s feather which he 
wore to mark his rank as a chieftain. 

His mother’s disordered fancy had suggest- 
ed to her the idea that his hair should not be 
cut until he had done the deed for which he 
was training; and he wore his long, golden 
curls, beautiful and soft, like a woman’s, yet 
without taking away his manly appearance. 

It is not to be supposed that the young girl, 


. who had taken such a sudden interest in this 


strange being, would not try to see him again. 
She teased Elsie, until she could no longer re- 
fuse, to visit again the archery ground. The 
boy was there, as usual. Flora took a posi- 
tion whence she could watch him, without be- 
ing herself seen; and sat there, her whole 
heart in her eyes, gazing upon that matchless 
figure. In truth, he was a being of no com- 
mon order, as far as physique was concerned. 
Graceful as a fawn—the effect, most probably, 
of his out-of-doors life and habits, and inherit- 
ing the hardy constitution and figure of his 
father—he was calculated to win the love of 
one like Flora. Then his future—that grand 
and noble future that lay before him, of aveng- 
ing his father’s murder—was ever in his 
mind, and imparted a nameless charm to all 
his actions. His mother’s solicitude for this 
event had acted powerfully on her son’s mind, 
and its continual contemplation had given to 
his countenance an air of conscious power 
and sublime expression that, in amere youth, 
seemed like inspiration. 

While Flora was revolving these things in 
her mind, Elsie began, as usual, to talk, aloud, 
about him. Shocked and mortified at this, 
the young girl raised her finger to her lip, to 
warn her into silence ; when something struck 
against her uplifted hand, drawing the blood 
and staining her white robes. Elsie scream- 
ed aloud; but the girl, who had seen, in a 
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moment, from whence came the hurt, besought 
ber to be silent, and eagerly concealed the 
wound with her handkerchief. 

The young chief stood appalled at the sight. 
It was his own arrow that had done the mis- 
chief, by glancing aside. He gazed a moment, 
in blank dismay, and then hastened toward 
the group that had already gathered around 
Flora. 

He scattered the persons, quite unceremoni- 
ously, by pressing inside the circle. The girl’s 
bravery had not lasted beyond the covering of 
her wound. She had fainted in the arms of 
her old servant, who was absolutely howling 
with distress at the untoward accident. 

“Hold your peace, woman!” cried the 
young chief; “ the lady is not hurt, more than 
this medicine can cure.” 

And he tore a strip from his rich tartan, he 
* bade one of the archers to moisten it from a 
bottle at his belt, and applied it himself to the 
wounded hand. Then motioning to his men 
to form a litter, he took up the line of march 
across the field to his own castle, to which 
they conveyed Flora and her servant. 

“Mother!” he said, when Rose met him in 
the hall, “this young girl, whom I have 
wounded, is John Cummin’s adopted daugh- 
ter; yet you must minister to her now, as if 
she were your own.” 

Rose was surprised and startled. She looked 
down into the litter, which the men had set 
down at her feet, and saw only a white face, 
yet it was like the face of an angel. With all 
her prejudice against the race, the sight of 
that helpless girl subdued her. She knelt by 
the litter and held restoratives to the white 
lips, until the crimson came back to them 
once more; nor did she suspend her atten- 
tions until Flora sat up and thanked ber, in 
her own sweet and gentle manner, for her 
kindness. Nor did she forbid her son to walk 
home with her when she had wholly recovered. 

It was a decided case of love at first sight. 
McDougal did not scruple to tell Rose when 
he returned home, that his heart was in the 
keeping of John Cummin’s ward; and he sat- 
isfled her alarms by saying that not the less 
would he perform his oath. 

It was surprising how easily the young 
couple found opportunities of meeting, and 
how rapidly their love grew. Elsie sometimes 
shuddered when she thought of what her mas- 
ter would say or do, should he discover their 
meetings; but fortune favored them, and 
Cummin was none the wiser when McDougal 
and Flora, accompanied, as ever, by the faith- 
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ful old woman, were pacing the little beach, 
in front of Castle Dougal, or penetrating the 
wilds of the forest. Rose murmured at the 
love that took her son away from her so often ; 
but he had acquired a new dignity and inde- 
pendence with his growing attachment, and 
always met her complaints with a single 
answer: 

“ Mother, I will never marry Flora until 
the great deed of my life is accomplished. 
Then, after depriving the poor girl of her on- 
ly protector, I shall be bound in honor to sup- 
ply his place. You must be her mother, too, 
and if you cannot be that, I am no son of 
yours.” 

Humbled and weeping, the terrified yet 
proud mother would say all he wished. She 
promised never to come between them, and 
pledged herself to be a mother to the poor 
girl who had never known that sweet tie. 

And now, the life of the young chieftain 
seemed to be nearing its culminating point. 
All that could be taught him of the science 
which had occupied his youth, he had master- 
ed. He began to long for something different 
—for a home where the sweet, feminine vir- 
tues should supersede his restless, struggling 
way of life. If all were over, perhaps his 
mother might pass from her state of gloomy 
unrest to one more suited to her gentle sex. 
Once his oath accomplished, he might look 
forward to a state of happiness such as he had 
never before dreamed of possessing. 

And why not now? His hand and eye 
were steady, his sinews perfectly knit and his 
unshaken nerves were firm as the rocks over 
which he daily climbed to shoot at the eagle 
and wild deer. Why not now? Who was to 
say when the deed was to be done, if not the 
chosen perpetrator ? 

And from that moment he watched. Moth- 
er and maiden were forsaken, in that eager 
watching. Day after day, he sought the 
mountain heights around, and not a footfall 
eluded his ear—not a wandering figure passed 
over the distant paths that his eagle eye did 
not catch. With one companion alone—his 
faithful bow—he sat for hours on the sum- 
mits of Ben Igloe watching—still watching. 

He had sat thus for the whole of an autum- 
nal day, buried in his own wild thoughts, 
but with eyes fixed on the distant prospect. 
Suddenly, he saw the figure of John Cum- 
min emerge from 4 little wood, not far from 
his dwelling, followed by two servants, with- 
out whom he now never ventured abroad. 
He was within the range of his long-bow. It 
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was an agitating moment for the young chief- 
tain; and, for a moment, he lost his presence 
of mind. At that moment, before his cool- 
ness had returned, he drew his bow. Ah! the 
eye, that had not failed him from childhood, 
grew misty then. When it cleared, the arrow 
stood embedded im the earth, a little aside 
from the range in which he believed Cummin 
was walking. In this agitating moment, he 
raised the war-cry of his clan, and it had 
passed his lips, before he saw how ineffectual 
had been his aim; the clear, trumpet tones of 
his voice telling, but too truly to the foe, who 
was awaiting him. 

But his deieat had not dispirited him. On 
the contrary, it had but sharpened his senses 
to a new trial. He saw the three men rush 
through-the heather, and he patiently watch- 
ed for them to re-appear. Just as the sun 
~set, one figure, the largest and most distin- 
guished of the three, stood on the brow ofa 
hill, its outline sharply cut against the sky. 
He knew well to whom it belonged. He 
could see the face, even. Ah! he is begin- 
ning to descend in front of him! All his 
trepidation is over—his nerves are calm and 
his head cool again. No swerving aside now; 
the arrow goes straight to its mark, and that 
mark is the breast of John Cummin! that 
treacherous breast. A moment’s swaying of 
the tall figure, and the Loch receives it to its 
icy waters, beneath the heart of Ben Igloe. 
The deed is done! 

Slowly, the young chieftain returns to his 
home. In that hour, he communed with his 
own heart as he had never communed with it 
before. To what purpose had he lived his life ? 
Merely to say that one foe slept beneath Ben 
Igloe? It came upon him, quick and sharp, 
that the mother, whose duty it was to teach 
him mercy and forgiveness, had trained him 
for this one bitter hour. He had reaped the re- 
venge she had sown for him, and it had borne 
for him, not fruit, but ashes! 

Not with the triumphant air of a victor, did 
he approach her; but with drooping eye and 
haggard cheek. She saw and trembled; for 
what but deathly sickness could overcome 
her mountain eagle? A strange awe came 
ever her as she gazed upon his face that seem- 
ed as if it had been in communion with spirits 
of the other world. She came near, with 
hand and lip eagerly offered to his clasp and 
caress, For the first time in his life he re- 
pelled her—flung her back, and sank down in- 
to a seat, with his bonnet drawn over the eyes 
into which she vainly tried to look. 
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“My son!” she cried, and he seemed to 
shrink from the words as if they burned into 
his heart. He could not tell what a poor, 
pitiful victory he had won for her. 

But other voices were shouting it in the 
courtyard. Some of the clan had seen, from 
afar, the death of the foe of McDougal, and 
had hastened, with banner and pibroch, to 
grect the victorious chief. How his sick heart 
turned away from it all! It was not until he 
had rushed into the fields, alone, and afar 
from the din, that the bitter taste of blood 
seemed to leave his lip. Night closed in, and 
the sweet stars came out, one by one, and 
seemed to whisper peace to that weary spirit. 
In his excitement, he had forgotten that he 
had made a tryst with Flora, to meet her here 
on this spot and at this hour! | 

“She will not keep it now!” he thought, 
bitterly, as he felt how his own act might have 
prevented the tender meeting—might prevent 
all meetings between them for all coming 
time. 

A slight rustle was heard upon the heather, 
and Flora was before him, with her unfailing 
attendant. He stood like one petrified. He 
did not once look into the sweet, young face, 
or he would have seen, by the bright star- 
light, that she knew all. Her voice recalled 
him to his senses. 

“IT knew how you must feel, dearest Robert,” 
for Robert, and not Hugh, had she always 
called him. “I knew how you must wish for 
a friendly eye to look upon you, and I came, 
not to chide, believe me, but to comfort you, 
after the recoil of your long pent-up passion. 
It is no fault of yours, dearest, I know; and, 
if you tqld the truth, it would be that you 
sorrow for all this vain triumph over my poor, 
misguided relative. I sorrow too; but I know 
it was but the penalty for his own deeds, 
though both of us may grieve that it was not 
left to the Great Avenger, who would have 
taken his own time and way.” 

Her voice touched the painful chords in 
his soul, and the hero of half an hour ago was 
now weeping like an infant. 

“Speak, Robbie!” cried the girl, her own 
tears flowing fast, not for the dead, but for the 
living, “are you not content that I should 
come to you for this brief moment, to tell 
how I feel about this sad affair? It was for 
this only that I came; though a womanly 
feeling would have perhaps kept me from com- 
ing to you. Say, have I forfeited maidenly 
pride, and do you condemn me ?” 

His answer was lost among passionate 
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kisses, but we may believe it was consoling, 
for the maiden’s step was lighter as she went 
than when she came. 

His hardest task was with his mother. Her 
long-cherished passion of revenge thus sud- 
denly and unexpectedly gratified, she sank in- 
to a state of morbid nervousness and unhap- 
piness, that seemed inexplicable to those who 
had seen how, for twenty-one years, her soul 
had triumphed over all physical weakness or 
fatigue. The long pent-up passion had been 
crowned with success by the very hand she 
had herself trained to execute it. Now, she 
saw that it had not healed a single wound in 
her heart. This night, she felt her widowhood 
anew. John Cummin’s death had not drawn 
a single arrow from that poor heart, but had 
added others still deeper. 

What had she done with the fresh, young 
life of her boy? What had she taught him? 
How had she kept him from great and gener- 
ous deeds, and fostered within him a spirit of 
revenge—kept him from throwing over others 
the influences which one in his position ought 
to have exercised—in short, how she had mur- 
dered his life, for the poor, pitiful satisfaction 
of slaughtering an enemy in cold blood, when 
without the means or the opportunity of 
resistance. 

No other reparation could she think of, to 
be made to him, for the weary, wasted youth, 
the solitary, unsunned life, to which she had 
sacrificed the noblest attributes of a soul, con- 
secrated as this might have been to high and 
noble purposes of good—none but the one she 
would have despised—a union with the orphan 
Flora. Poor Rose! her darling wish had 
dwindled to this, at last! 


There came a day of rejoicing, onee more, 
to the clan of McDougal. Their chief had 
loug accustomed them to the thought that 
marrying Flora would not be desecrating the 


memory of his father. He had aroused their 
manly sympathies in behalf of her whom he 
had orphaned for the second time; and their 
noble and generous natures admitted that he 
could not conscientiously leave her to the 
cold mercies of a world in which she had no 
protector. When, therefore, the chief appear- 
ed on the balcony of the castle, with his moth- 
_ @Fon one arm and his beautiful bride on the 
other, a thousand voices went up in long and 
loud huzzas, for all the three. That Flora re- 
ceived, at their hands, the most devoted love 
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and obedience, proved how fully she and her 
husband possessed their hearts. 

McDougal, as yet, had known but two 
great passions—love and revenge. Now, he 
thirsted for knowledge. A woman’s hand 
had led him through those two—he was not 
ashamed that a woman’s hand should lead 
him to the sweet, calm founts of wisdom. In 
these, he washed away the remembrance of 
that which, for a year, had clung to him as a 
crime. 

Never before had the inmates of Castle 
Dougal known the sweet rest that broods over 
the happy households whence passion is ex- 
cluded. Now, the perturbed spirit of Rose 
seemed quieter and more composed, from the 
gentle influence of the sweet Flora. She was 
never quite herself, from the day that Lord 
Cummin met his death—perhaps never from 
the day on which her husband was brought 
home dead, by his hand. But, in Scotland, 
there is a deep and abiding sacredness in in- 
sanity, and hers was so gentle and harmless, 
that every one guarded and kept her from all 
injury. Her chief pleasure consisted in wan- 
dering about the base of Ben Igloe, and look- 
ing into the silver stream that issues from his 
heart. When questioned why she staid there 
so long, she would reply that she awaited her 
husband, who had gone to John Cummin’s 
funeral. 

Years went and came, and still the youthful- 
looking and beautiful lady pursued her wild 
haunts, without hindrance, but not unwatch- 
ed. No tongue could speak the tenderness of 
her son and daughter toward her. They fol- 
lowed her almost continually, and soothed 
and calmed her when her nervous terrors pre- 
vailed. 

For all their care and vigilance, she eluded 
them one morning at dawn, and was found 
in a shallow pond, near the base of Ben Igloe, 
drowned. She had made a wreath of the 
sweet water lilies, and placed it on her head 
—the crown of Death—and her hands lay 
crossed upon the pure white robe which she 
wore, and which had not been even stained in 
the clear, gravelly pool where she lay. So, as 
she had robed and crowned herself for the 
grave, even so was she laid in it. 

There was no weeping—no lamentation, 
that she had thus passed away. Life, for her, 
had had but a single purpose; and, when that 
was accomplished, she had but “drawn the 
drapery of her couch around her, and lain 
down to pleasant dreams.” 
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“LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE.” 


AN OFFERING TO THE SPIRIT OF THE FALLS. 
BY B. C. LEECH. 


From the far distant forests the warriors come, 
With fruits and the flowers from their Indian home, 
And with them, their maidens, the lovely and fair ; 
And the flower of them all, for an “ offering ” there. 


There by the “ Great Waters” they gather around, 
Where the wild torrents leap with a thundering sound; 
The tribes all rejoice in the dance and in song,— 

The funereal feast, through the day they prolong. 


Now the heavens are veiled by the curtain of Night, 
Yon heavenly queen sheds her radiant light ; 
The myriad stars gem the vault of the sky— 
And the mist of Niagara ascendeth on high. 


The “ offering’s ” ready—the “ maiden” is there, — 
The fuwn of the forest—of all, the most fair ; 

To the maid of the chief of a Seneca, brave, 
Belongs the high honor, to launch on the wave. 


A stillness is resting o’er valley and hill; 

Their songs are now hushed, all the savages still; 

The path of the moon tells the flight of the hours ; 
“The canoe” is now filled with fruits and with flowers. 


As pure as those flowers, with a heart warm and true, 
Now steps the fair maid in the snow-white canoe ; 

To the Spirit that reigns o’er the cataract’s spray, 

She silently waits, to be carried away. 


The dread moment has come—’tis the still hour of night; 
Yon silvery orb sheds a mystical light; 

No sound is now heard but the cataract’s roar, 

As the snow-white canoe glides away from the shore. 


Out towards the wild rapids she guides her frail boat, 
Whilst deafening shouts on the stilly air float; 

Now there shoots from the bank of the dark forest shade 
A canoe, with the sire of the Seneca maid. 


The scene was too much for that warrior brave,— 

. He had faced the dark foe, and he feared not the grave; 
The strain was too great for the heart-strings to bear,— 
The love of his kindred was uppermost there. 


*Neath the green forest shade the loved mother was sleeping,— 
The only joy left, was the daughter’s fond greeting; 

His gaze it is upward—those noble lips quiver, 

And he launches his bark on the wild, foaming river. 
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A few mighty efforts—he refches her side,— . 
Their eyes Meet in love, as more swiftly they glide; 
i They make the wild plunge o’er Niagata, together,— 
Their spirits have gone on their journey—forever! 


* * 


*Tis said at the hour—mid the stillness of night— 
When the bow spans the falls, by the moon’s silver light, : 

. *Neath the heavenly arch, in the mystical spray, . 

The chieftain and child are seen gliding away. 


THE MISSING BRIDEGROOM. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Tue great drawing-rooms of Ashley Hall Mr. Winchester who was to arrive from Con- 
were one blaze of light and beauty. The cord by thé eight and aquarter train. No one 
colored lamps flashed their rainbow hues over had notided if the train had whistled in—no 
fair young forms and beautiful faces. The one had thought of it—we are notin the habit 
laugh and repartee went round the festive of looking for accidents on wedding nights. 
throng—diamonds glittered no more brilliantly Now anxious inquiries waxed rife, until the 
than dark eyes, and the snow of satin and whole company swayed hither and thither, 
muslin was rivalled by more than one pair of each applying for information to his neighbor. 
uncovered shoulders. A carriage dashed up to the door. Maude 

Maude Ashley sat a little apart from the heaved a sigh of relief. He had come. 
crowd, surrounded by the six young girls who But no; the opening door admitted only 
were to officiate as her bridesmaids. A pale, Thomas, the coachman. He had a look of 
queenly creature, with brown hair full of stony terror on his face that froze the heart 
golden lights, and eyes of that rare amber of the expectant bride. She staggered toward 
hazel so seldom met with, yet always sovery him, and laid her hand on his arm, but her 
charming. white lips uttered no sound. e man under- 

She needed not the prestige of her ancient stood her, and pitied her, with something of 
family, or her abundant wealth, to win admira- the tender pity we feel for a fragrant blossom 
tion—her face was fortune enough for any when the destroying frost sweeps over it. 
woman. The dead white of her dress, em- “The train is notin. It was telegraphed 
broidered in seed pearls, and the floating veil an hour ago from Bath, and they fear there 
me else but a summer mist wreath, has been amaccident. The Stone river bridge 
e r loveliness; and more than gne has been considered a little shaky for some 
man behiOlding her, secretly envied Paul Wia- time, they tell me.” 
chester his bride. Mr. Ashley was at Maude’s side now, sup- 

Amid the gay clamor of voices the clock porting her with one arm. She spoke to him 
struck nine. More than one of the guests low and rapidly, He remonstrated. 
paused to listen with something of strange “Father,” she said, lifting herself from his 
surprise on their countenances. Nine. It arms,“ Paul isin danger; wounded—maybe 
wag the hour fixed for the bridal, and still the dead, and no power on earth shall prevent me 
bridegroom tarried. from going to him!” 

Mand’s face grew a little whiter as the sil- Her friends crowded around, expostulating 
very tones died away down the long hall, and and entreating her not to expose herself to 
her two small hands locked themselves so © the horrors of such a scene, but she settled 
closely together that the white rose with which back on ber purpose firm as a rock, 
she had been dallying crumbled and fell to The marriage garments were exchanged for 
pieces in her grasp. a travelligg.apit of gray, and accompanied by 

More than an hour previous, the Ashley her father and two gentlemen, Mr. Winches- 
carriage had gone over to the station to meet _ter’s friends, she entered the carriage. 
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A train was about starting from the station 
for the scene of the disaster. It was now 
definitely ascertained that the missing’ train 
had broken an axle and run off a steep em- 
bankment in the vicinity of Stone river. 
The telegraph had furnished no particulars 
—only sent a requisition for surgeons, and 
carriages to bring up the wounded. 

Maude sat stony and quiet during the ride 
of eight miles, and maintained the same un- 
natural composure when she stood looking 
over the ghastly array of maimed and bleed- 
ing wretches they were bringing up to the 
light. 

The larger portion of the cars had fallen 
in the water, and every moment the laborers 
brought up some pale, drowned face and add- 
ed to the fearful group. 

At last all were taken up. The river was 
dragged thoroughly, the overturned gars in- 
vestigated—there were no more. 

And Paul Winchester was not among them. 
Yet he had got on the trainatConcord. The 
conductor remembered distinctly of having 
seen him, of having exchanged some words 
with him regarding the unusual promise of 
evening; and a gentleman passenger also 
recollected of seeing Mr. Winchester reading 
a paper but a few minutes before the occur- 
rence of the catastrophe. Then where could 
he be? Whither had he fled? If unhurt, it 
was not like him to flee and leave so many 
suffering when he could have assisted in re- 
lieving them; and if he himself were injured, 
where was he? 

Maude’s heart stood still with a deathly 
faintness, Stone river was a tide river. What 
if?— 

Her father comprehended the thought that 
made her shudder, and the most untiring and 
rigorous exertions were put forth to discover 
the missing man. 

All in vain. Dead or alive, his fate was 
enveloped in mystery. 

At the gray dawn they carried Maude home, 
and into her chamber, from which she never 
stirred again until the June roses which had 
blossomed for her bridal lay dead beneath the 
snows of winter. 

The fatal illness of her father roused her 
from the lethargy of grief into which she had 
fallen, and through weary weeks she watched 
beside him, gaining some strength, and taking 
unto herself some comfort as sh@ saw him fad- 
ing daily into the Invisible life whilther her 
mother had passed so long before, ~~ 
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nuolike privacy yp more, but came forth and 
mingled with society—saddened and subdued 
perhaps, but more beautiful than ever. 

Of Paul Winchester nothing had ever been 
heard. It was perfectly sure that he had left 
Concord on the ill-fated train the night set for 
his wedding, but after the accident there was 
no trace of him. 

His diary, left behind at his boarding-house, 
contained allusions to his intention of going 
to Ashley at eight; and a letter written toa 
friend just as he was on the point of setting 
out, still more strongly corroborated the 
testimony of his landlady and the railway 
conductor. 

Most people believed him dead—drowned 
on the night of the accident; and if Maude 
ever indulged a fond doubt that he was still 
with the living, the cold reality would start up 
grim and stern before her, and she would put 
the illusion out of her mind. - 

Admirers without number flocked to the 
feet of Maude Ashley. The romantic mystery 
attaching to her intended marriage, gave a 
new charm to her beauty, and the quiet sad- 
ness of her eyes was more fascinating than 
the scintillant brilliancy that had dwelt there 
before the sorrow came, - 

In March, the intensely cold.weather froze 
up the lakes and rivers, and all Ashley turned 
out on skates, Maude among the rest. 

She never looked better than she did that 
cold, clear, frosty day, in her robes of vivid 
scarlet, trimmed with soft, white fur, and the 
dainty cap of black velvet, with its snowy 
feather sweeping down and mingling with the 
floating gold and brown of ber hair. 

The company drew a little away from her; 
she had distanced them all, and they stood 
looking on with envy and admiratigg} One 
gentleman alone refused to yield the . 

Howard Wheatcliff was a stranger in the 
place—the travelling partner of a heavy im- 
porting firm in Philadelphia—detained at Ash- 
ley by unexpected business, and invited to 
join the skaters by the landlord’s son. 

Wheatcliffe, lithe and sinewy, kept pace with 
Miss Ashley. She saw his quiet persistence, 
and redoubled her efforts to leave him behind. 

Both did bravely. The keen air whistled 
round them sharp and biting—the ice fairly 
shriekéd beneath the velocity of their move- 
ments, and excited by the mad race, neither 
noticed how very near they were coming to 
Thunder Falls. 

The spectators saw the danger—they shout- 
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And when he died, Maude wentback to her’ ed frantically—they threw up their hands and 
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struck out after them, but Maude was oblivi- 
ous to everything; and if Wheatcliff recog- 
nized the peril, he swept straight on toward it, 

A few dashes more—one bold stroke— 
Wheatcliff shot past her, and just as her uncon- 
scious feet touched the water, he flung his arm 
around her and drew her to a place of safety, 
amid the shouts of the bystanders. 

Looking up into the pale face bending over 
her, Maude realized something of the danger 
from which she had escaped. But when she 
would have thanked him, the words froze on 
her lips. The white heat of passion in his 
eyes scorched her. He held her to his side 
strongly, passionately—as no man, not even 
Paul, had ever held her before, He, this” 
stranger, whom she had not known two hours 
before existed. 

Slowly a deep crimson glow crept up to his 
dusky cheek—his whole soul surrendered it- 
self to the intoxication of the moment—his 
hair touched her forehead—she shivered and 
flung off his arms. In an instant he was cold 
as herself. 

“You had better gohome. Allow me—” 

He anstrapped the skates from her feet, 
swung them on his arm, wrapped his travel- 
ling shawl around her, and unheeding the tine, 
subtle scorn of her manner which would have 
deterred most men, he walked home by her 
side. 

At the gate he stopped. She turned and 
faced him. 

“ You have saved my life,” she said hotly. 
“I suppose I ought to thank you, but I believe 
I hate you!” 

“ Thank you for that expression of interest,” 
he said softly, and leaning over her, before she 
guessed his intention, he touched his lips to 
hers, 

She broke from bim, angry, defiant, with 
throbbing brain and a face that burned 
crimson. 


He had insulted her—had ignored the purity 
of her womanhood—had dared to do what no 
man had dared before him. And yet, though 
she said to herself that she hated and despised 
him—that she would never forgive this deadly 
insult—she nevertheless would not have had 
any living creature cognizant of what had 
passed between them. 

The next day Mr. Wheatcliff called at Ash- 

«ley. He was tender, respectful, reverent—like 
no one she had ever met before. He fitted 
intoa niche in her life never filled before. 
She was fain to acknowledge to a new, sweet 


Test and content in his presence—her life. 


reached up after heights of infinity she had 
never yearned for—her soul expanded—she 
was lifted into a rarer atmosphere—she took 
hold on a higher and purer existence. 

Thoughts of Paul Winchester fled; his 
memory becaine to her like a misty dream, 
She saw only the dark, penetrating eyes of this 
Howard Wheatcliff, and heard only the low 
tones of his magnetic yoice. He came to 
Ashley every day. She did not invite hin— 
he came without it. 

One clear, moonlit night, he was strangely 
restless. It was no time for walking—the 
wind was cold and bleak, and the snow lay 
firm and hard on the ground, But he put 
Maude’s shaw! around her, and made her go 
out on the lawn with him, 

She shuddered at the touch of the wind; he 
wrapped his arms around her, and there was 
warmth instead of cold, 4 

“Maude,” he said,“I love you! Is there 
any need of my telling you?” 

She knew there was not, but she did not 
say 80, 

“Maude, I am a fatalist. I was sent hither 
to meet you. Ihave needed you all my life 
long, but the time had not come before God 
sent me now. I believe it fully. You are 
mine—I am yours, No earthly power can 
take you away from me. For time and for 
eternity we are one.” 

She began, “ Mr. Wheatcliff—” 

“ My name is George. Cail mebyit. You 
are Maude, and not Miss Ashley to me.” 

She went on, unheeding his .passionate in- 
terruption. 

“ George, I have a little history to relate to 
you. ‘There must be no clouds betjpeen us— 
no secrets. Once I loved another, 

“No, dear Maude, you did not love him; 
you were only engaged to him, You never 
knew the meaning of the word love until we 
met.” 

She crimsoned slowly, her heart acknow)- 
edging the truth. 

“ I was engaged to Paul Winchester. The 
time of our marriage was fixed. He was to 
come to me on the evening train of cars, An 
accident occurred—many were killed; he was 
missing. And he has never been beard of 
since.” 

“ Yes, I know the whole story; have heard 
it a dozen times since I came here. But that 
makes no difference. You are mine. And 
though Paul Winchester should rise from the 
grave and claim you, I would still keep my 
right!” 
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She clung to him, weak and tremhjing. A 
shadow fell between them and the moon. 

Maude looked up. A tall figure, gaunt and 
sparé, in solemn black, its ghastly face bathed 
in the liquid moonlight, its profile cut clear 
against the purple sky, its head in the attitude 
of attention, and its whole individuality—Paul 
Winchester. 

Mande stood frozen motionless. Every fac- 
ulty was absorbed in gazing on that ghostly 
apparition. 

Following the direction of her strained gaze, 
Wheatcliff turned, but the phantom vanished 
in a group of hemlocks, and his eyes met only 
vacancy, lighted by the pale, pure moonlight. 

Maude’s entreaties induced Wheatcliff into 
the house—nor would she suffer him to depart 
until the dawn began to redden the eastern 
sky. She was oppressed by a terrible fear— 
vague and nameless, but none the less terrible. 

Wheatcliff was no tardy wooer, and before 
he left her that night the wedding day was 
fixed, and a diamond gleamed on her finger in 
token of her betrothal. 

The night before the day set apart for the 
bridal, Maude sat alone, at midnight, in one 
of the great parlors of Ashley Hull. There 
was a subdued light in her eye and a bright 
glow on her cheek which was not all owing to 
the red firelight that fell around her. 

Wheatcliff’s kisses were yet warm on her 
lips—she felt yet the lingering charm of his 
presence. There was the chair he had just sat 
in, the bunch of scarlet fuchsias he had brought 
her—and there was one of his gloves lying on 
athe carpet where he had dropped it. She 
picked it up and touched it to her lips. 

The Opened softly—so very softly she 
was only dimly conscious of some approaching 
presence, and she did not look up until a heavy 
hand pressed her shoulder. 

She stood face to face with Paul Winchester. 
He folded his arms and regarded her with a 
‘stern and gloomy brow. 

“Maude Ashley, is this your constancy ?” 
he asked, pointing to the ring on her finger. 

“God ts my witness, Paul, I thought you 
dead.” 

“ And had you known to the contrary would 
it have made any difference? Answer me 
truly, do you love this man?” 

A faint rosy flush broke slowly over her 
face. He was answered. 

* Enough, Maude. Iam satisfied, Life will 
be worth little tome now. But £ must tell 
my story and obtain your pardon. , do 
not refuse to listen ; it is the last favor I shall 
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ever ask of you. Before I ever saw you, 
Maude, I was married! Early in life I met 
and fancied a young girl in one ofthe Middle 
States—the daughter of my landlady. She 
was a fair, simple girl, and [ married her. I 
wearied of her full soon, and she had never 
loved me. She had taken my name only be- 
cause her mother favored the alliance. We 
parted at last with high words, and I came 
North. I provided her with all the money 
she needed, and when our little girl was born 
I settled upon her a life annuity. Just before 
I met you, I saw a notice of my wife’s death 
in a newspaper. I was free, for the child had 
died some months previously. When I saw 
you; I loved for the first time, and after I was 
raised to the height of felicity by your accept- 
ance, I could not get courage to tell you this 
seeret of my life. I feared your high, pure 
soul would shrink from the man who had once, 
in name at least, belonged to another. So I 
kept it hidden. Some time I would tell you, 
I said—some time when I was sure of your 
love. Well, I took the train on that night to 
come to Ashley Hall. Judge of my conster- 
nation when I tell you that entering the car I 
sat down beside my own wife! The recogni- 
tion was mutual, and I think Alice was quite 
as deeply horrified as myself. It appeared 
that the obituary had referred to a cousin of 
hers bearing the same name, and hence my 
mistake. The moments that passed until I 
felt the stunning shock of that terrible leap 
into the river, were agouvizing. The train I 
knew was express, and did not stop until it 
reached Ashley. Of course I could not think 
of going there then. The aceident put an end 
to all trouble. I leaped out of the flying car, 
and gaining the land fled to the woods. Once 
there in the cool, calm solitude, I sat down 
and thought over my situation. I could net 
meet the reproach of ‘your eyes—I could net 
face the matter like a man. There remained 
only flight. Forsix months I have been in 
South Ainerica. A ‘week ago I returned home, 
and the first news that greeted me was of the 
death of Alice. Having ascertained it to be 
correct, I hastened to Ashley only to leara 
that you are about to be united to another! 
O, Maude! Maude! is it just?” 

She touched his clasped hands pityingly. 

“May God be good to'you!” she said softly. 

He rose, without a word, and went out with 
the blessing elinging to him. 

Maude and Wheatcliff were married. Two 
years after their union, he brought in an even- 
ing paper, and pointed out @ paragraph to 
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Mande as she sat sewing by the shaded lamp, 
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“Killed at the battle of Fredericksbury, 


in the light and love and rest of a happy Captain Paul Winchester.” 


home. 
She read it tremblingly. 


Aud Maude laid her head on her husband's 
shoulder, and gave the memory of that dead 
soldier tears. 
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UNDER A CLOUD. 


BY M&S. L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


True as the blade in thy own right hand, 
In its grasp with thy own blood wet; 
Brave as he that is bravest—our land 
Illy can spare thee—illy yet. 


“Wounded, bat would not quit the field,” 
Gathering breath for the victor’s shout; 

Wounded again, and thy young life seated,— 
Victory comes, but with thee left oat. 


We would have given thee cheer on cheer— 
Thus we welcome our living brave; 

All thou askest—is it a tear? 
All we can give thee—is it a grave? 


Comest in silence, in dark eclipse ; 
Further than ever from us apart; 

Little time since and thy loyal lips 
Kindled the zeal of each loyal heart. 


That farewell was the last we heard,— 
How could we smile and bid thee go! 

Ah! but would we recall the word? 
No—for our country's honor, no. 


Long the waiting aud dark the day; 
War the spoiler and man the spoil ; 

Weep for the heroes passing away 
Ere they see the fruit of their toil! 


ROSAMOND GREEN LOVERS. 


BY MRS. 8 A. LOWELL. 


THERE was a slight bustle in the porch of 
St. Stephen’s church, when a carriage with 
white horses drew up before it. Only a few 
people were assembled, for it had been a gray 
* day, and the clouds, surcharged with rain, 
were now pouring out their tears, as if weep- 
ing over the bridal that was coming, 

Already the broad flag-stone in front of the 
poreh was flooded, and the bride hesitated to 
plant the dainty foot, im its white satin boot, 
upon the wet earth and dripping pavement. 
She stood with one hand clasped in that of an 
elderly man who seemed too feeble to lift even 
her slight form. The carriage which held 
the bridegroom, had not yet arrived, having 
been detained by interlocking its wheels with 
those of another; bat when the old man look- 
ed helplessly around, as if afraid to trust his 
strength, a man darted from beneath the shel- 
ter of the porch, threw down a richly-furred 
eloak upon the flag-stone and lifted her in his 

for asingle moment. Her cheek touched 

and there was a low whisper between the 
two. Then, consigning her to her father, he 
disappeared into the church. 


The wondering sexton took up the costly 


cloak, after the bride had passedinto the porch, 
and hung it upon one of the back pews, in 
sight of the owner, but he did not stir to re- 
claim it. By-and-by, the bridal party filed in- 
to the chureh. The pews in the eentre aisle 
were scantily filled, the ceremony began and 
was finished, and the bridegroom catitied away 
his prize; not blushing, like a happy bride, 
but pale as a snow wreath. 

Wrapped in the cloak upon which her feet 
had trodden, Harley St. John paced the dimly 
lighted aisle, until the last sound of the car- 
riages had died away. He had seen her giv- 
en to another, and the brief show of indiffer- 
ence he had assumed, gave way to bitter and 
uncontrollable emotion, 

The crowd had dispersed hastily to watch 
the exit of the bridal train, and now came the 
sexton to close the church blinds. and replace 
the white cloth over the altar, He waited 
respectfully for the weeper to depart; think- 
ing to himself that he might be a brother of 
the lady just married, and that she might be 
gving to some far away home, thus to awaken 
his grief. 

But while he worked on, giving a touch to 
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the arrangements of the church, the visitor 
silently disappeared. The sexton caught but 
a glimpse of the dark blue cloak as it floated 
back through the doorway. His honest heart 
sympathized with the supposed brother. 

“It was so with me when sister Martha was 
married,” he murmured to himself. “I pray 
this poor, young thing may be happier than 
she was.” 

Ah, Rosamond Greenwood! it was worth 
having the kind wishes of even the poor, hum- 
ble sexton of Saint Andrews! 


Two years before this, Harley St. John 
was the accepted lover of Rosamond Green- 
wood. She was twenty-five, while he had 
hardly rounded his twenty-second year. She 
was superb in beauty—rich and gorgeous in 
adornment—and what little difference was in 
their ages was more than hidden by his early 
maturity, and her childish appearance. She 
had won him by this very childishness; and 
had kept him, even when he knew that peo- 
ple sneered at his love for one three years his 
senior. 

She was passionately attached to him. He 
suited the Strong, passionate temperament 
which had never found its counterpart before ; 
and the incense he paid her was like rich wine, 
‘although he did not know that her heart was 
moved beyond the simple affection of a child. 

He went toher one night when she was 
just reading a letter from Amy Harwood, 
her cousin, who had written to invite herself 
for a short visit. Amy was just eighteen—a 
belle, a flirt—in short, Rosamond did not want 
her to , even for a day, lest she should 
steal heart to add to her conquests. 

Harley teased her by questions about Amy, 
and Rosamond was sullen—almost jealous of 
her even so soon. Amy’s youth was a lion in 
her path. If she came hither, Harley’s heart 
would inevitably, she thought, choose the 
youngest. 

She must not, should not come! That was 
fixed; and she wrote a lame apology for not 
receiving her, and dismissed the matter from 
her mind for a day or two. Harley’s persis- 
tent questioning brought it back. 

“When do you expect Amy ?” was the con- 
stantly recurring demand. 

“Amy cannot leave Brookside,” was an- 
swered; but it did not prevent him from ask- 
ing, again and again, until poor Rosamond 
almost burst into tears of vexation, saying 
that he might go and fetch her if he pleased, 
for it was plain he did not care for her. 
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Harley soothed her—called her his Rosa- 
mond, his own—his “ Rose of all the world,” 
as her dear name implied; and’ the lovers’ 
quarrel was speedily healed. 

But Harley St. John met a friend the next 
week who was going to Brookside, and asked 
him to ride with him; and it turned out that 
the friend was also a frignd of Amy Harwood. 
And Harley found himself in the presence of 
the fair girl, without realizing what would be 
the feelings of his betrothed in regard to it. 

A sprite—a fairy—a creature that bewitch- 
ed and enchanted, was Amy Harwood. Per- 
haps the thought that Rosamond did not wish 
him to see her, might have whetted his curi- 
osity to observe her. Nota grace of speech 
or of motive was lost upon him; and, ere the 
brief visit closed, his “ Rose of all the world” 
was giving place in his heart to the fair young 
Lily of Brookside. 

Whatever was his reason for concesbnent, 
he did not tell Miss Greenwood that he had 
been at Brookside, She rallied him for a few 
days upon his low spirits, and he exerted him- 
self to call them back. Still his heart, in 
spite of himself, went back to Brookside. 
Lily’s witcheries, even at this date, had not 
lost their power; and, spiritless and uneasy, 
he found himself on the road, his fleet steed 
scarcely keeping pace with his impatience. 

The seeond interview disenchanted him. 
The pretty, youthful girl had been coquetting 
too long, not to try her hand upon the new- 
comer; and Harley, hating all deception in 
matters of the heart, was disgusted with her, 
and with himself for ever liking or even bear- 
ing with her. He mounted the swift steed, 
with such a brief adieu to the “Lily” as he 
might have given to the merest acquaintance 
of an hour, and sped back to the “ Rose,” with 
a half consciousness that he had been false- 
hearted, but had followed it with too speedy 
repentance to be very bitterly punished. 

Alas, he had offended her beyond pardon! 
Nothing could appease her wounded pride 
and affection. She was bitter and exasperat- 
ing; and they parted. Yet, perhaps, they 
never loved one another half as well as when 
the last cutting word had been said and an- 
swered. Something, at their heart-strings, 
tugged wofully to come up. Both resisted 
the kindly impulse. Both were proud and ob- 
stinate. And then and there they separated, 
feeling that it was the last parting, and that 
nothing on earth could ever re-unite the brok- 
en bond. 

The next day Harley St. John sailed for 
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Europe. His sister, a beautiful girl, Margaret 
St. John, married an attache of the United 
States minister to a foreign court; and Har- 
ley longed to entrust his late woful experi- 
ence to this only and dearly-loved relative. 
Up to the time of her marriage she had shar- 
ed his joys and troubles, as they only can 
who have but one object to live for. Her 
new relations had separated her somewhat 
from this intercourse; but she had written 
him so many tender and affectionate letters 
since her absence, and urged him so earnestly 
to join herself and husband, that Harley was 
tempted to accept her invitation, enforced, 
as it was, by her husband. 

The voyage was delightful, the passengers 
gay and lively; and Harley soon lent himself 
to the fascinations of cheerful company, and 
to the new excitements of a sea-voyage. 
So, that when landed upon the shores of 
England, and preparing to proceed to the dis- 
tant court whither his sister had begged him 
to follow, he had half resolved not to cloud 
her spirits by any recital of his unfortunate 
love-passage. Candor would oblige him to 
own that Rosamond had had some reason to 
doubt him at first; and he was not fond of 
blaming himself. 

But when he presented himself to the eyes 
of the keen-sighted Margaret, she quickly dis- 
cerned that something unusual had marred 
the once unruffied serenity that had pervaded 
his manner. She saw that he was quick and 
hasty in speech, and “that there were times 
when he would sit for hours thoughtful and 
abstracted. In short, he was so different to his 
former self, that she was puzzled to identify 
him with the frank, open-hearted brother she 
had left upon her native shore. 

And when questioned, he candidly confess- 
ed, begging her, however, not to mention it 
again, as he wished to forget that unpleasant 
episode of his life forever. Margaret turned 
away with the fragment of an old song upon 
her lips, which they had often sung together: 


“O}! the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns to her God when he sets, 
The same look that she gave when he rose.”’ 


Meanwhile, how was it with Rosamond? If 
we Ibok at her, as she sits in her father’s lux- 
urious drawing-room, one bright morning, 
‘three months afier the separation, when, with 
her cheek leaving listlessly upon her hand, 
her eyes half closed in deep thought, and a 
Weary, troubled look upon her face, we may 
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not think her wholly insensible to the mem- 
ories of the parting hour. 

It was one of the sweetest and loveliest of 
October days. The crimson leaf of the maple, 
the soft, pale yellow of the chestnut, mingled 
with the sober browns and greens of other 
trees, were beautiful to look upon; but as 


.Rosamond’s eyes met them, she turned weari- 


ly aside from the gorgeous: pageant, and mur- 
mired to herself: “So did autumn herald in 
the dreary winter of my hopes! O, Harley, 
Harley! why did you leave me ?” 

She stopped suddenly, remembering all the 
harsh and bitter words she had spoken to him 
—remembering that, had they been softer and 
sweeter, she might now have been a happy 
wife. 

Her train of thought was broken by the sharp 
sound of hoofs beneath the window. A gay 
party, among whom she recognized one or 
two young ladies of her acquaintance, had 
stopped, and, assisted by the gentlemen of the 
party, had alighted. Soon they were ushered 
into the drawing-room. Making a strong ef- - 
fort, she banished the gloom from her coun- 
tenance and went forward to meet her guests. 

Her friend, Alice Merrill, introduced a gen- 
tleman as Mr. Archer. The other gentleman 
was known to her as Will Mason, and he was 
the lover of pretty Carrie Hall, whom he had 
accompanied, and who was now flitting from 
one window to another to admire the beautiful 
views that were visible from every part of 
Mr. Greenwood’s house. 

Alice, fumiliar with Rosamond’s home, ran 
up stairs to greet Mrs. Greenwood, leaving 
her friend to entertain Mr, A r alone; 
Will Mason having responded @® Carrie’s 
eager admiration of the prospect. by joining 
her at a distant window. 

It was no difficult task to entertain Archer. 
At all events, the two were mutually pleased 
with each other; and when he asked permis- 
sion to come again, it was not denied. 

Rosamond sat long after the happy party 
were gone. She could not help owning that 
it was the brightest morning that she had 
known since her engagement had ceased with 
Harley St. John. But, as the name passed 
her lips in the solitude of her room, his image 
came back to her heart. She saw him as on 
that day when asingle “ Come back, Harley!” 
would have turned the scale of her life. It 
was torture—torture that she would get rid 
of, if possible, This man—this Archer had 
seemed fascinated, even in that brief half 
hour. Following up the advantage, might 
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she not enchain him? Amy had flirted—why 
not Rosamond ? 

She listened to the unworthy suggestion, 
and asked If if it would not be sweet to 
Tevenge one man’s falsehood upon another? 
‘And Archer came and was enchanted by her 
gp and grace ; offered and was accepted. 

r. Greenwood, failing in health and 
strength, rejoiced at his daughter’s choice of 
a protector. He had grieved over the fate 
that separated her from Harley, not know- 
ing how large was her share in the blame; 
and now, it seemed that the loss was to be 
made up in Archer. He rose from a sick bed 
to welcome him to his hothe; and it was on 
his account that the marriage ceremony was 
hastened. It took place while Rosamond was 
yet half bewildered with the change in her 
prospects. 

Words cannot express the feelings that 
sutged into her heart, when her father’s 
trembling hand refused its office, and she felt 
herself once More clasped in the arms of him 
she thought far distant. His voice was in her 
ear, in tones of mingled love and penitence that 
thrilled her with a passionate emotion, such 
as Archer had never drawn forth. 

All her old love for Harley, all the deep re- 
pentance, arising from her remembrance of 
the parting hour was awakened, as she step- 
ped with trembling feet upon the costly car- 
pet he spread for her, and she felt that thus 
had she trodden upon his heart. 

An inexpressible disgust toward the new 
home shé was going to, seized her. She would 
have given worlds, now, that Harley had come 
before it was too late. She loathed herself, 
her husband, the congratulations of her bride- 
maids, the evident satisfaction of her father 
and mother. Nor could she help shrinking 
from the arms that lifted her from the car- 
tage and carried her up the steps of the lux- 
urious home that Archer had so liberally pro- 
vided for her reception. 

For a week, her sick heart had to endure 
the mockery of congratulations that stung 
her to the very quick. Could she but recall 
this now hated marriage! 

Tt was not possible that she could feel all 
this and not betray it to her husband, Sur- 
prised, grieved and half indignant, Mr. Arch- 
er was yet too proud to ask the cause of such 
evident dissatisfaction on the part of his bride. 
It set him to watching her very closely; and 
the result of his watchfulness was a convic- 
tion that Harley St. John was, in some uh- 
definable way, the cause of it. 
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He had never heard of him before; but, 
from many 4 little group of ladies, assembled 
cosily in some corner of the crowded ball- 
room, he heard this man’s name coupled with 
that of his wifé; and he found, upon these oc- 
¢casions that the fair lips were silent at his ap- , 
proach, and, worse still, that significant looks - 
indicated that he, of all others, must not hear 
what had been uttered? 

It was but a few weeks after his marriage, 
that, hidden by tlie branches of an enormous 
oleander that shaded the window where he 
sat, he overheard a conversation between 
two ladies who were seated beneath it, upon 
the piazza. 

It was a garbled and exaggerated account of 
the scene of the wedding-day; and the per- 
sons who spoke, guests though they were, 
disregarding all restraints of social intercourse, 
were commenting quite freely upon his wife’s 
former engagement to Harley St. John. 

It was maddening to the proud and sensi- 
tive man, to hear her name mentioned thus. 
He did not doubt the statement at all. There 
had been much to confirm it. He waited un- 
til the guests were gone and the house was 
quiet. Then he walked into the drawing-room, 
where Rosamond had thrown herself upon a 
couch, under the light of the single jet that 
had been left burning. 

Never had she looked more beautiful. 
Archer’s heart acknowledged this, even when 
despising her most. She had deceived him! 
There was not a fibre of his whole frame that 
did not attest the pangs it gave him to know 
that. He had intended to burst in upon her 
with strong reproaches; but her languid, in- 
different air suggested another sort of pun- 
ishment. 

Archer was cruel by nature—revengeful, 
deeply sarcastic and cutting in speech. And 
when Rosamond opened her eyes, and faintly 
acknowledged his presence with some trifling 
remark upon the success of the party, his cool, 
contemptuous manner aroused her into some- 
thing of her former spirit. Recriminatious 
followed, in which Harley St. John’s name 
made her ears tingle and her cheeks crimson ; 
and, at length, the quarrel ended in Archer's 
declaration that he would not live with her 
another day. 

Fierce was the contest in Rosamond’s heart 
That she had been to blame, she knew. She 
had been pleased with Archer, at first, she 
acknowledged to herself, but she had never 
loved him, and she told him so now, witl: an 
extltation that half maddened him; for, on 
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his part, there had been something of real 
affection. 

He left the room with some word upon his 
lip that sounded little like a blessing; and 
Rosamond turned again to the pillow that 
promised no rest to her aching head. She 
lay there until morning. With the earliest 
dawn she heard Archer go out; and, peeping 
through the blind, she saw him mount his 
‘horse and ride away. It was a mad animal 
that he bestrode—a new purchase—and Arch- 
er, never a skilfal rider, was lashing him 
into a foam. John, pacing beneath the open 
Window, looked anxiously after his master, 
and muttered that “that horse woald break 
his neck.” 

What deadly, revengeful feeling prompted 
Rosamond to exult in the man’s words? As 
she recalled last night’s huntiliation, she al- 
thost wished those words might come true! 
She went up to her dressing-room, took off 
her gay attire, in which she had Jain all night, 
and bathed her colorless face. She was mis- 
erable, and had earned her misery. Why did 
she marry this man? Only from a desire of 
shining at the head of his establishment—his, 
the rich Mr. Archer’s wife; the mistress of a 
grander household than Harley St. John could 
have afforded her! 

She ordered breakfast in her dressing-room, 
resolute not to meet her husband when he re- 
turned, and still burning with wrath at words 
80 contemptuous as he had used. No one had 
ever used such language to her—yet she si- 
lently asked herself if her jealousy of St. John 
had not been clothed in terms almost as bitter. 

Scarcely had she tasted her coffee, when 
she again heard the sound of hoofs in the 
yard. She rose and locked her door. He had 
returned, she thought, but should have no op- 
portunity of speaking to her again. She had 
decided that she would go to her futher, and 
wait there to see what Mr. Archer really in- 
tended to do. 

There was a great bustle in the yard, as of 
leading out more horses; and Jobn’s voice 
seemed to be giving hurried directions in a 
hoarse, unnatural tone. She parted the eur- 
tain and looked out. John and another man 
» Were riding away at full speed, while the 
horse which her husband had ridden, was 
standing by the gate, covered with foam and 
the bridle rent in two. 

She stood there, quivering with a nameless 
fear, as she thought of her wild wish as he 
went forth. She controlled herself, and whis- 
pered that there was nothing to fear. Archer 
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had probably urged the animal to too great 
speed, and had sent John away witliout con- 
sidering that he had not attended to him. A 
sharp, quick knock at the door startled her. 
She would not answer. Mary's voice called: 

“Mrs. Archer! Mrs. “Archer! for God's 
sake, ma’am, let me come in!” 

She opened the door quickly when she 
found it was not Mr. Archer who knocked. 
The girl stood there, pale as death, and her 
voice trembled, as she stammered out: 

“O, ma’am, they think Mr. Archer is killed, 
but he mayn’t be. The horse has come by his- 
self, but he might have run away ftom where 
he was tied, and—”’ 

She ceased, for there was 4 look in the eyes 
of her whom she addressed, such as the girl 
had never seen before. 

How long Rosamond lay in the fearful 
swoon into which she had fallen, she never 
knew. But when it was pust, she went down 
stairs, like ore in a dream, opened the door of 
the large dining-toom, as if by instinct, and 
looked upon the frightful sight within. 

A bed had been improvised for the occa- 
sion; and upon it lay a ghastly figure, sur- 
rounded by physicians and attendants, A 
bandage was about the head, scarce whiter 
than the fate beneath it. The eyes were clos- 
ed. She approached nearer. Her father’s 
family physician saw her first. 

“ Rosamond!” he exclaimed, “ why are you 
here? You must not stay a moment.” 

“TI must—I will!” she answered, wildly. 

And an aged medical man, with a kind, 
benevolent face, whispered to his colleague: 

“ Let her stay—let her stay—she will faint 
in three minutes. Is it Mrs. Archer or a 
sister ?” 

Rosamond walked up to this man, and said: 

“ Will he live ?” 

“ We cannot tell, madam. His wounds are 
terrible; but, we hope, not mortal.” 

he speak?” she asked. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Can he hear? May I speak to him?” 

Again that ominous shake of the head. 

“ Doctor, I will give you a thousand dollars, 
this moment, if you will administer some 
stimulant ‘that will restore him enough to 
hear me.” 

“Impossible, my dear madam. Do not ask 
it at such a time.” 

“ Surely then, you will?” she said, turning 
to her futher’s physielan. 

“T cannot, Rosamond.” 

“Never? Will he never héar me again?” 
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“JT will not deceive you, Rosamond—” 

She interrupted him. . 

“Ono! do not deceive me. God knows 
there has been too much deception already!” 

“Well, I will not, my child. He is hurt 
very much—perhaps internally, We cannot 
now tell.” 

“Phen he is not dead?” 

“No, my child; but I must not conceal it 
from you that he may die.” 

“May die! may die!” 

O, how these words tortured her! Die! 
and she could never ask forgiveness for mar- 
rying him when her heart was another's! 

May die! Why donot these words always 
come to our lips, when we have wronged or 
offended any human being? Why do they 
not haunt us, until we have repaired the 
wrong ? 


Through long, long weeks, Rosamond—the 
once gay and useless minion of fashion—watch- 
ed by that bed of pain, of sickness and deliri- 
ous ravings. She shrunk from no task—re- 
pined at no weariness. Sheslept and ate food 
that she might be more able to take care of 
the patient. It was she who caught the first 
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intelligent look and the first fuint word from 
his lips. She had learned to love the helpless 
being she had thus watched. 

Her reward came—slowly, but surcly. He 
could not bear her absence a moment, until 
the doctor told him of the long, weary hours 
that she had sat, praying that he might live 
to forgive her for something—he knew not 
what. 

“OQ, doctor! and I was such a brute to her!” 
said the sick man, bursting into tears. 

“O, were you?” was the doctor’s naive 
question. “ Well, don’t be one now, but let 
the poor child have time to refresh herself af- 
ter being in this den so long.” 

After this, he would beg her to leave him 
and go out to walk or ride. 

Ride! the word made her shiver. She went 
into the garden to please him. When she re- 
turned, there was a long and tearful yet joy- 
ful talk, in which both were penitent and both 
forgiven. 

“ Tears that from repentance flow 
In bright exhalement reach the skies.” 

And, after all, Harley St. John married 
Amy—the flirt—the coquette. There are 
some strange compensations in this world. 
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THE CHILD AND THE SPECTRUM. 


BY AUGUSTA H. WORTHEN,. 


Up from the mountains, high in air, 
Arose the Summer Morning, fresh and fair: 
Golden the sunbeams she scattered down ; 

_ Like arrows they fell over forest and town. 

~ Some fell where the ships at anchor lay 

In the quiet waters of Boston Bay; 
Some gilded the church spires, some fell on the street 
Now alive with the tread of hurrying feet ; 
Some fell on the palace homes of the great, 
And some where the felon and outcast wait 
In alleys that echo all night with the din 
Of lawless pleasure, and revel, and sin. 
One crept through a basement window dim 
Where a child was singing a verse of a hymn. 
It lay on the head of the little girl, 
And played with each matted auburn curl, ° 
Then glanced in her eyes so dreamy and meek, 
Tenderly kissing her pale young cheek. 
A glass of water was standing there: 

“ Now, little one, see you my picture rare ?” 
It had painted a bit of the rainbow bright! 
The little one clapped her hands with delight. 
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A vision of beauty the sunbeam brought, 
And her tender spirit the influence caught, 
Vanished the alley where, day by day, 

Her childish life fast wasted away; 

Vanished the basement window dim 

Where she feebly sang her morning hymn. 
For she lived in a palace with pearly floor, 
And climbing red roses looked in at the door; 
The air was perfumed with orange trees, 
Whose golden fruitage swung in the breeze,— 
Canary birds sang in the branches green, 
And gay, yellow butterflies floated between. 
Above was the sky spreading, blue and free, 
Till it met the deeper blue of the sea. 

Now, violets clasped in her eager hands, 

She roams through the sunny meadow lands 
Where her childish feet have never trod, 

And it seems to her like the Garden of God. 
That day she walked in His garden fair! 

For sickness, and want, and stifled air, 

And gloom, and the weight of premature care, 
Had done their work for the innocent child 
On whose head the morning sunbeam smiled. 
For her, in this life, no room was found 

Save the darkened basement under ground ; 
Now she her inheritance receives, 

Now in her Father’s mansion lives ;— 

Now have her glad and wondering eyes ~ 
Met the sweet light of Paradise. y 
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BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Sue was a mere child when Ralph Ayre 
first saw her in the weedy garden of that lone- 


ly old country-house with her wrinkled, blear- 


eyed nurse. It was a summer day, but the 
place looked unspeakably dreary, with its tall 
poplars, rank grass and untrimmed shrubbery 
rioting wild over the mossy flags. The child 
stood peering over the fence with great, black 
eyes at the handsome grounds that lay close 
before it, and at that morose man, pacing 
carelessly back and forth along the gravelled 
walk, with a Spanish sombrero shading all the 
sunshine away from his dark, stoical face. He 
paused suddenly, and coming close to the 
fence, held out to her two great, ripe peaches, 
all mottled with yellow and crimson—the 
most wonderful fruit the child had ever seen. 

“Say thank you,” prompted the old nurse, 
dropping a curtsey to the rich master of Ayre. 

The child stood silent, clatehing the peaches 
and looking at him from under her bent brows. 


“Thank the gentleman, Miss Agatha,” 
commanded the nurse, shaking her, by way of 
emphasis. 

Still no thanks. $ 

“ Mademoiselle will lose her play-hour if 
she doesn’t say ‘ thank you’ directly.” 

Not a sign of relenting. The wrinkled 
crone made her second curtsey to the genle- 
man, and poor, little Miss Agatha was mar¢h- 
ed off from the garden without further ado. 

Ralph Ayre resumed his walk, shrugging his 
shoulders with a low laugh. He wondered 
greatly if the little culprit was not glad to fore- 

‘go an hour among the weeds and nettles of the 
neglected place, where bird and butterfly never 
seemed to come. His gardener stood trailing 
up a vine, heavy with scarlet flowers, near by. 

“ Johnson,” he said, “do you know any- 
thing of that new family at the Hall?” 

“A very little, sir.” 

“ Who are they ?” 
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“A sick lady and a child.” 

“The name ?” 

“ Stanford.” 

“Do they remain long ?” 

“The sick lady has bought the place, sir.” 

Ralph Ayre went on his way again. The 
Hall had been tenantless for a long time be- 
fore their coming—he had a natural euriesity 
to know who his new neighbors might be, and 
that child was certainly a very odd little thing 
—that was all. 

A pelting rain came up at twilight. The 
crimson sunset gleamed through it flereely, 
then died out behind the dark, watery clouds. 
In the west wing of the Hall, a single lamp 
glimmered through the casement. It was 
always lighted there at nightfall, and tt burn- 
ed from dark till morning again. That was 
the sick lady’s room, Johnson said. What a 
dreary life she must lead in that old place! 

The Ayre library faced that west wing. 
Some one sat at the grand piano there playing 
snatches of wild, mystical German melodies. 
It was Ralph Ayre. The light was dim and 
uncertain; the purple and gold of the reom 
seemed lost in the soft gray of its shadows. 
He played wonderfully. Soft, sinuous pre- 
ludes were flung out into the darkness, where 
they died, lingeringly. After them came the 
breathless, hovering pauses, and the light 
coquetting of that master-hand with the puls- 
ing, honeyed notes, and then the full flood- 
tides broke forth, and mounting on tlie faint 
air, higher and higher, hung one delicious 
moment, and then scattered their silver sprays 
of sound, and overrun the room. The air 
ached in the hushes. Sueh vague, witching, 
tantalizing meshes of sweetness that the old 


library had seldom heard before. Presently, — 


something clambered upon the piazza, and 
ran along it, with sly feet, to the window, 
where it crouched down in the rain. 

Ayre played on—an honr or more. Every 
on the sill was trembling with rapture. 
re was no cessation in the weird, won- 

derful sweetness of the music, till the last 
sweep erossed the polished keys. 

“ Pshaw !” he said, rising from the music- 

stool, and actually yawning. 

The something at the window looked in, 


_ white and immovable. It caught his aston- 


ished eyes at once. He went up to it. It 
Was a small, white face, pressed -close to the 
pane, With a Quaker bonnet pushed back on 
loose, light hair, and two great, black eyes 
staring into his with the most profound ad- 
miration and awe. She looked so emall and 
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white, out there in the darkness, that a stray 


kelpy would have been the most natural 
thought in the world for the majority of minds, 
but Mr. Ralph Ayre recognized the black 
eyes. He raised the window, and held it 


up. 

“Come in?’ he commanded, drily. 

Miss Agatha stepped through, looking very 
sober, but in no way discomfited. She wasa 
pretty child, with those wonderful eyes, and 
a peculiar blackness of eyelash and pureness 
of skin, and her figure was exquisitely petite, 
though she was eleven or twelve years old, 
certainly. 

“What in the world are you doing here?” 
he began. 

She looked around the handsome room, 
gravely. 

“T came to hear you sing.” 

“T wasn’t singing.” 

“Yes you were! I hear you every night.” 

“ How did you come ?” 

“I got over the fence—Nurse Bernard is 
with mama.” 

“And how long have you been at that 
window ?” 

“TI don’t know—ever 0 long.” 

She was wet with rain—her little boots 
were fairly saturated—he bent down and fas- 
tened their loose strings, trailing on the carpet. 

“ Tie on your bonnet—I am going to take 
you back,” said Mr. Ayre. 

She frowned at him. 

“Shan’t you sing any more ?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tie your bonnet on, I tell you!” 


She obeyed, reluctantly. He went into the _ 


halt for his cap and cloak. 
“TI never heard anybody sing like you,” 


she called. “I had to get up and come when . 


Nurse Bernard went away, and I Guns 
myself.” 

He did not doubt it—her clothes aa 
literally flung upon her. 

“ Give me your hand !” he said, imperiously. 

They stepped out on the piazza. It was 
quite dark, and still raining. He dropped the 
little hand there, and lifted her in his arms. 

“T shall carry you. Now be quiet!” 

She clung to him as he lifted her up. 

“ Don’t let me fall, please,” said the little 
voice. 

His arms enclosed her, strong as iron. He 
crossed the grounds with long strides, leaped 
the fence at a bound, and went through the 
weedy old garden of the Hall. 
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« “Nurse Bernard will whip yeu for this, 
Miss Agatha.” 
Her little head lay on his shoulder. 
“0, no, mama wont let her,” sleepily. 
He sat her down on the broad stone step. 
Nurse Bernard opened the door. 
“ Mon Dieu!” she-eried out. 
“| advise you to put this child to bed,” said 
Ralph Ayre, drily. 
Asoft voice called to the nurse from an 
inner room. 
“Will monsieur come im?” said Nurse 
Bernard. 
Agatha writhed out of her elutch. 
“@ome in and see my mama—my pretty 
mama! ©, come—she wants you!” cried 


Agstha. 

She tried to draw him in. He stepped into 
the wide, dark hall, almost mechanically. The 
whole thing seemed very absurd. Nurse Ber- 


nard’s grotesque figure led the way into that 


janer room. It was small, fitted up with 
green and white, and brightly lighted. A lew 
couch was drawn up to the fire—Mrs, Stan- 
ford’s. She was reclining upon its cushions, 
in @ cranson wrapper, with her head on her 
arm, and the fire-light on her pale face—a pale 
and wasted face, but intensely beautiful, with 
its Syrian eyes and lustrous masses of blue- 
black hair gathered away from the broad, 
white temples, and drooping low on the mar- 
ble cheek, It was plain to see where little 
Agatha had got her wondrous face. She 
crouched down on the floor beside the couch, 
quite unnoticed. 

Ralph Ayre was illy prepared for the scene. 
He clutched at the mantle, looking at Mus. 
Stanford, as if she had been a spectre trom the 
dead. She raised herself up. 

Ralph 

“Agatha!” 

He took the hand she held out to him. 

“Iknew that it was you,” she said, in a 
volee unspeakably sad. 

“And i” 

“You did not dream of another meeting on 

He sat down. The child on the floor leok- 
ed at him with dark, wide-opened eyes. They 
were silent for a long time. 

She turned at last among the soft cushions, 
a red hectic coming out like a blossom of fire, 
on her beautiful eheek. 

“Ralph, how many years is it since you aad 
parted »” 

His face was grave and sad, but he had 
thrust one hand into his vest, and a drop of 


bleod stained the white pal.n where the nails 
had pierced it. 

“ Thirteen, I think.” 

“And in all that time have you learned to 
forgive a woman's falsity ?” 

“ Long ago,” said he, ealmly. 

“And you have married, Ralph ?” 

“ NWo—I shall never marry !” 

Her hand shaded her face a moment; then 
she cried out, with a sharp pain in her voice: 

“ Do you see that lam dying? I think I 
have hungered more for your forgiveness than 
for life itself.” 

“It was a mistake—that is all,” he answer- 
ed; “ fifty years hence it will not matter.” 

She pushed back her heavy, shining hair, 
with a wild, despairing gesture. 

“ You are happy ?” 

“ Yes,” gravely. 

“ Thank God for that, at least.” 

She fel! back among the cushions—the wo- 
man that Ralph Ayre had once loved so mad- 
ly—and that child sat watching them, so still 
and motionless that neither remembered she 
was there. It was her first lesson in life—a 
dark, dreary lesson. 

Ralph Ayre broke the painful stillness at 
last, by risimgdo go. The pale lady held out 
her hand, with piteous, imploring eyes. 

“ There will be an hour when I shall ask 
you to come to me again, Ralph.” 

“T will come.” 

She dropped his hand, 

“Then good-night.” 

He opened the door, and went out hurriedly. 
It was still raining, but he did not know it. 
Across the garden into his own grounds he 
went, pacing back and forth under the star- 
less sky—what a dreary hour that was! In 
all the future Ralph Ayre never forgot it. 

She had been the one only love of his life. - 
How the past years came back! How utterly 
he had loved her—how false she had been to 
him! Well, it did not matter now—he wen 
on and on, through the rain, and all the old 
reproach went out of his heart, and some of 
the old love turned to pity, and came in. 

After that the days passed swiftly, deepen- 
ing towards autumn. He waited. There 
was rarely a sign of life now around the Hall, 
and he knew from that how weak and ill she 
must have grown. Johnson, the gerdener, 
was sent every day with the choicest fruit 
and flowers to the door, but he saw no one 
but Nurse Bernard, and from her broken 
English could gather nothing, except that the 
lady was very sick. So Ralph Ayre sat down 
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in his lonely, sumptuous home, and looked off 
to the shadowy, blue mountain in the distance, 
and waited for his summons. 

It came one night in early October. He 


crossed the garden once more, and entered 


that still room in the west wing. 

She lay on the same low couch by the fire, 
propped up by pillows, the large eyes wild 
and glassy, the beautiful brow damp with its 
death-dew. He knelt down beside her. 

“ My little Agatha, Ralph—I leave her all 
alone.” 

And Ralph Ayre took the thin, white hand, 
and answered : 

“ No, not all alone!” 

Her lips moved eagerly. 

“ O, for the sake of the old, dead years, will 
you take her—will you care for her?” 

“As God hears me, yes, Agatha!” 

“ For the sake of the old, dead years, Ralph 
Ayre?” 

She fell back, closing a smile up in the sad, 
dark eyes. A little current of blood bubbled 
through the white lips—she had gone with 
the echoes of his name. 

So the old hall among the poplars was sold, 
and that was how little Agatha Stanford came 
to finda home with the grave master of Ayre. 
It was a great, splendid home, and the child 
was very happv in it, but she was twelve 
years old, and growing taller every day; 80, 
at the end of the long winter, Ralph Ayre car- 
- ried her from it to perfect herself in her 
alphabet in the “Convent of the Bleeding 
Heart.” She was to remain there six years, 
and Ralph Ayre left his mansion-house to the 
charge of the family servants, and went an- 
other way out into the wide world. 

And so the six years went by. 

“ My dear uncle!” 

The tall, grave gentleman, pacing back and 

across the library floor, paused quietly, 

d said: 

Well?” 

“Is Miss Stanford to arrive in the next 
train ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I beg to inform you that it is due 
fifteen minutes.” 

“TI have sent Robert for the horses,” said 
Mr. Ayre. 

Barclay Ayre, nephew and heir-presump- 
tive of the speaker, and as handsome a young 
lawyer as “ le beau monde” could boast, laid 
down his’ paper and cigar, languidly. 

“Country life isa bore! I am glad she is 
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coming—it will help save us from complete 
stagnation.” 

Mr. Ayre drew on his gloves—his grave 
eyes opened a little. 

“Do you know Miss Stanford ?” 

“A trifle.” 


“ How do you know her?” 

“TI saw her at New York with the Alfords 
—she spent a vacation with them.” 

Mr. Barclay Ayre stretched his handsome 
length across the velvet sofa. 

“ Well?” said Mr. Ayre. 

“She is handsome as a houri—the hand- 
somest woman I ever saw, and in the matter 
of accomplishments, cannot be surpassed,” 

“Ah ?” drily. 

Barclay lay back among the sofa pillows, 
and looked up at the ceiling. 

“ Poor Jack Clifford turned Zouave, because 
she frowned on him at the Alfords. ’Pon my 
soul, good-looking young ladies, one and all, 
seem to be the natural enemies of the peace 
of mankind.” 

Mr. Ayre went out quietly, and taking the 
reins of the gray horses from Robert, leaped 
into his buggy, and drove away to the 
station. 

It was a soft, sunny June day. The road 
wound like a gray ribbon through the green 
velvet of the valley fields, He was glad she 
was coming back in the sunshine. He took 
her little note from his vest, and read. 


“DEAR GUARDIAN :—I shall arrive home 
on Wednesday, by the afternoon train, 
“AGATHA.” 


Brief, and to the point. The autograph 
was delicately beautiful. He thrust it back 
into his pocket, and drew up his gray horses 
at the little brown depot. The train was just 
in. A crowd filled the platform. He leaped 
out quickly. He might not recognize her, but 
she would surely know him. 

Yes. A slender figure in a gray travelling 
dress came across the platform. She raised 
her veil—two large, dark eyes scanned him 
one moment from head to foot; then a little, 
gloved hand was held out to him. 

“ Mr. Ayre?” 

“Agatha?” 

Nothing more. He took the little hand 
quietly, and assisting her into the buggy, 
gathered up the reins, and dashed rapidly of 
down the village street. The stage had de- 
livered Miss Stanford’s trunks at noon. 

“J am very glad to see you again,” he said 
presently. 


AGATHA. 


“Tam glad to return home,” she answered, 
looking dreamily off towards the hay-field. 

“You will find a few visitors at Ayre,” said 
her guardian, touching his horses lightly with 


the whip; “they are all friends of yours—you 
must not be lonely.” 


Her large, uplifted eyes questioned him. * 


“The Faxons from New York; my nephew, 
Barclay Ayre, and a Miss Lyon who was with 
you at the ‘ Bleeding Heart.’” 

She flushed a little through her pearly skin; 
then smiled in pleased surprise. 

“You are very kind.” 

“No, I am not.” 

“But I think you are!” 

He laughed—the tone reminded him so 
much of the child Agatha. 

“Your coming has been devoutly hoped 
for—more than my own, I think—the old ser- 
yants have had but little sunshine in the 
house for years.” 

“ And the Hall?” 

“Was torn away long ago. I have extend- 
ed my dominions now across that famous 

She smiled, thinking of an old memory, but 
he was looking with grave eyes off toward the 
shadowy, summer mountains. The horses 
stopped short at the gate. 

Madge Lyon, a pretty little blonde, with 
blue eyes, and pale golden hair, came running 
down the staircase with a rustle of pink silk 
and a clatter of high-heeled, French slippers, 
and met Miss Stanford in the hall, witha 
rapturous, school-girl embrace. 

“O, you darling! I’ve got so much to tell 
you—O, O—” 

Barclay Ayre’s handsome, envious face in- 
terposed. He took Miss Stanford’s hand, 
looking down into her face with great, spark- 
ling, blue eyes. 

“Welcome to Ayre—a thousand times 
welcome !” 

“And did you leave New York to say that 
to me?” wickedly. 

“That, and more.” 

“ How very good of you!” 

He flushed. 

“TI left New York because after you were 
gone, there cauid possibly be no attraction 
for one there.” 

Her black, dangerous eyes laughed at him. 

“Unfortunate Gotham !” 

“Agatha !” 

She would hear no more. Ralph Ayre was 
coming up the steps behind her, and Agatha 
Tan up the broad staircase with Madge 
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Lyon, and was seen no more till tea time. 
She glided into her place then, beside Ralph 
Ayre, as bewildering a vision as could well be 
imagined. Her dress was of some silky, cob- 


webby tissue, black and shining. Magnificent 
bands of African gold bound the faultless 


white arms, and a single creamy tea-rose was 
fastened in her hair. Her face was oval and 
pearly white—the brow, full and broad, with 
straight black eyebrows, and beneath them 
the two large, languishing eyes, with their 
snowy lids and long, curved lashes, A slight 
nose, & full, soft mouth, scarlet as coral, and 
wavy hair pushed back behind the small ears 
in massive bronze coils, and fastened careless- 
ly with that one creamy rose. 

“ Water, if you please,” said Madge Lyon, 
touching her goblet. 

Barclay raised the silver water-pitcher, 
looking straight at Agatha, and splashed its 
contents into Madge’s plate. 

“Awkward!” she laughed, under her breath. 

He colored, like a girl. 

“It is dangerous to attempt too much at 
once,” said Sydney Faxon, maliciously. 

Agatha was talking with Mr. Ayre, and 
probably did not hear. It was hard, at best, 
to imagine any emotion strong enough to dis- 


- turb that cali, pearly face. 


An hour or two later, when she sat on the 
broad piazza amid the roses and the summer 
moonlight, with Madge Lyon leaning over 
her chair, anéd handsome, dashing Sydney 
Faxon singing with her an old Scotch melody, 
Barclay pushed forward a Turkish cushion 
from the bamboo settee under the vines, and 
sat down at her feet. Her voice was not 
powerful, it was only sweet and clear. 

“ Made for one fireside and one ear only,” 
Barclay said to himself. 

She looked like a spirit in the moonlight. 
Rose Faxon, a stylish brunette who was fond- 
ling a little King Charles spaniel in the win- 
dow, threw a white rose into her lap. x 

“Don’t fly away, ma belle !” 

Agutha laughed. 

“Fly away from all the riding, rowing and 
bowling that Madge has prepared for to-mor- 
row? O,no!” 

And Barclay Ayre ow over the white 
hand: 

“And from the mente at your merey, 
Agatha.” 

Did she understand? Rising carelessly, 
she took Sydney Faxon’s arm, and went 
sauntering down the gravelled walk, with the 
moonlight striking in flecks on her soft bronze 
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hair, and every fold of her dress shaking out 
perfume. 

By-and-by, the moon went dowa behind 
the monntain. The laughter and light voices 
died out—first from the garden, then from the 
drawing-room ; then some one tapped lightly 
at Ralph Ayre’s library door. 

“Come in,” quietly. 

He was walking back and forth acrese the 
room, with his hands crossed behind him, and 
in glanéing over his shoulder, he om that 
Miss Stanford had entered, 

“TI came to say good-night, Mr. aque ihe 
said, with her band on the door. 

He looked at his watch, then drew her sud- 
denly to the light. 

“What enchantment is this?” 

Her cheeks were flushed, her night-black 
eyes wide open, her scarlet lips half apart. 
She smiled. 

“You are very handsome, Agatha.” 

The grave, serious tone drove the smile 
away. Her voice had a timid tremor in it. 


“ Am L like my mother ?” 

“ Very much like her.” 

“T am glad.” 

He went on with his p 
reom, pausing at the window. 


ross the 


“You remember this window, I presume ?” 

“Notso well as the music 1 used to hear 
through it,” answered Agatha. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Come in here whenever you please. My 
library is at your service—you will find vari- 
ety, nething more.” 

The great, carved shelves, filled with vol- 
umes, reached almost from the ceiling to the 
floor. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Stanford. He held 
the door open for her. 

“ Good-night.” 

It was a deliberate dismissal, but Agatha 
went softly up the stairs to her own room, 
with a sad, old memory at her heart, and a 
strange droop to her lashes. 

The ensuing weeks went by like a dream. 
Country life did not prove to be so much of a 

to Barclay Ayre, after ell. Riding with 
Agatha Stanford through purple clover lanes, 
walking with her up the slopes ef the moun- 
tains, reading, “ Owen Meredith” at her feet 
of hot noons in the dim conservatory, and lis- 
tening to her low voice among the vines in 
still, moonlit evenings, were rather pleasant 
than otherwise. Sydney Faxon sulked, then 
made fierce love to Madge Lyon, and the long, 
bright days sped on, and Ralph Ayre held 
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aloofeddwent on in his quiet, sober way, 
watching them, quietly, 

But she always came to say “ good-night” 
to him, in his quiet library—he always had 
her last word, Sbhe would glide in, in her 
glorious young beauty, making the night 
like day for a moment. A few common-place 
words, a light laugh, perhaps, and she was 
gone again, but the stars knew for how many 
hours alter, Ralph Ayre would pace that old 
reoem, with beat head and folded arms, think- 
ing—thinking. 

One dreadful July day, the news of a bloody 
and disastrous defeat thrilled across the North- 
ern wires—the first battle of Manassas. Ey- 
erybody remembers that day. There was not 
a nook or corner of the land where those tid- 
ings did not go, and where the cry of revenge 
did not follow them—revenge for the brave 
blood poured out like water on traitorous soil, 

“ Jack Clifford’s company has deluged itself 
with glory,” cried Sydney Faxon, who had 
returned from the town with the latest papers, 
“ poor Jack’s got a shot in the arm, though.” 

“And Gus Lyon—” 

Barclay paused abruptly, Poor Madge! it 
was her only brother, badly wounded, and 
not expected to survive, A sad termination 
to so many days of pleasure. 

She must start for New York that night. 
Sydney Faxon would accompany her—they 
had been betrothed a week, Agatha stood, 
pale and shivering, in the hall door, looking 
out on their departure, 

“O, Mr. Ayre,” said Madge, piteously, 
“ what a dreary night—it is raining fast!” 

He wrapped his great blanket-shawl] quietly 
about her. His grave, strong manliness made 
her cling to him then, in spite of Sydney Faxon. 
He lifted her to the carriage. A gust of 
wind swept through the rose-thickets, a peal 
of thunder rattled above the mountain, and 
Ralph Ayre drew Agatha gently into the hall, 
as the carriage rolled away. 

“You are wet with rain,” he said, “ do not 
stand here, child.” 

She looked up to him with the face of a 
child. 

“Do you think he will die?” 

“ He eould never die in a better eause, 
Agatha!” 

Something in his tone jarred on her heart. 
She turned away, and opening the draw- 
ing-room door, went in to pass the long, 
dreary evening with Rose Faxon and Barclay. 
The old routine of events was broken. It could 
never come again. 
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One quiet afternoon, just sucepeding 
Madge’s departure, Agatha sat in the old 
library, leaning back in Mr. Ayre’s easy-chair, 
with half-closed eyes, and her white hands 
listlessly crossed in her lap. The air was 
heavy with perfume—a languid, slumberous 
heaviness, and not a breath of wind stirred the 
scarlet creepers over the window. Rose Fax- 
on lay asleep in her own room. 

Somebody crept suddenly up to that easy- 
chair, and dropped a spray of jasmine on the 
soft bronze tresses of the dreamer. 

“ Dolce far niente !” said the low, mellow 
voice of Barclay Ayre. 

Her white lids flashed up. 

“Was it your wraith or yourself, sir, that I 
saw riding from Ayre not a half hour ago?” 

“It was myself.” 

“You returned in haste,” drily. 

“ Yes, I am tired of by-play.” 

The white fingers closed together, nervous- 
ly. And a dash of scarlet came and went on 
the pearly cheek. 

“There is no reason why we should not 
understand each other now, Agatha!” 

“Don’t!” she said, warningly. 

He started up, eager, desperate. 

“J must—I will!” 

She held up her hand, as if to ward his 
words away. 

“Spare me—spare yourself!” 

He caught her hand, covering it with his 
passionate kisses. 

“One word of hope, Agatha!” 

“Tcannot. You know it—you must have 
known it long ago.” 

She pitied him so! Her eyes filled slowly 
up with tears. 

“But I thought you would learn to love 
me!” 

“ Never, Barclay !” 

Her calm voice told him how useless it was 
to multiply words. He looked hopelessly into 
that pale, exquisite face, then dropped her 
hand, and went out, closing the door. 

She drew a long, deep breath. She had liv- 
edin dread of this for weeks, It was a relief, 
at least, to know that it had passed. He was 
wise enough to spare her another meeting. 
Miss Faxon and the housekeeper sat alone at 
the tea-table that night, and Rose greeted her 
with a good-natured laugh. 

“ Two forlorn belles, with not a beau left to 
quarrel about—just think of it! I shan’t live 
week,” 

“There’s Mr. Ayre, I’m sure,” said the 
» housekeeper, pouring Agatha’s tea, “and to 
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“Angels and ministers of grace defend ust” 
cried Rose, “ the idea of calling him a beau! 
I should as soon think of flirting with a mar- 
ble statue.” 

A footstep came along the piazza to the 
window. Agatha looked up. 

The dusk was fast gathering. At first, she 
thought it was Barclay returned, but a second 
glance undeceived her. Ralph Ayre stood 
there, holding back the honey-suckles, his tall, 
dark figure half defined against the back- 
ground of pale, evening light, with a strange, 
bright glimmer here and there upon it. 

* Shall I come in?” he said, 

“If you haven't been eaves-dropping,” an- 
swered Rose, 

“ Wont you scream ?” “ 

He stepped through. Rose cried out, 
shrilly. The tall figure had a gleam of blue 
and gold upon it from head to foot. There 
were two silver eagles fastened to the broad 
shoulders, 

“O Mr. Ayre, what have you done!” cried 
Rose. 

He was deaf to her voice then. Agatha 
had arisen, and stood beside him, dumb, col- 
orless—looking at him with great, dilated 
eyes. He held her off, as if not daring to trust 
himself. 

“Tt is so much my duty! I have not a tie 
in the wide world—it would have been better 
had I gone months ago.” 

Still that look of blank loss—that hopeless 
clinging to the arm with which he held her 
away. 

“ My child,” he said, bitterly, “if you knew 
all—if you could know all.” 

He had never seen her cry—not even in 
childhood—but the cruel sob in the throat 
now. was choking her. She drew her breath 
in hard. 

“ How much worse the madness of mature 
man is than that of youth; how the second 
love has grown, day by day, tenfold stronger 
than the first—madman that I am!” 

What! clinging to him still? One of 
quick, intuitive perceptions that come to 
of us sometimes in our changeful lives, made 
Ralph Ayre pause, 

“My God, Agatha!” 

He caught her two hands in his, searching 
her face one moment. 

“It is true!” he cried, passionately, “speak 
to me—tell me you love me!” 

In the very face and eyes of Rose Faxoa 
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and the housekeeper, figuratively speaking, 
though beth were sobbing behind their hand- 
kefchiefs, Acatha Stanford raised her white 
arme And twived them round her guardian’s 
neck, . Then she answered: 

“More than all the world beside !” 

The. beautiful head sank quickly on his 
heart. And in that one moment, as he held 
her there in all her youth and beauty, Ralph 
Ayre stood repaid for the losses of his life. 

Tf TIeshould ‘ask you to be my wife before 
I go, Agatha?” he said, as they sat together 
in the dear, old library, an hour later. 


Her@alm, trusting face answered hin—she 
laid her little hands in his. 

“God will be goof to us, darling—I shall 
come baek to you, by-andeby. 

A long streak of moonlight shot through 
the scarlet creepers, and fell upon them, like 
a bharid in Diessing, and Agatha, nestling close 
to that brave, strong heart, watched it sifting 
down to the floor, with tender, dreamy eyes, 
content to be of those whose’ task it is to 
watch and pray. Trusting as he trusted, she 
could wait. 


OUR WILLIE. 


Darling Willie, sweetest pet, 
With glossy curls and eyes of jet, 
Dimpied cheek and happy smile, 
Thou canst many an hour beguile. 


Dearest little loving one, 

Thy morn of life has just begun; 
May the sunbeams shining now, 
Ever gild thy beauteous brow. 


May no gloomy clouds arise, 
To obscure the smiling skies; 
Full of sunshine, with po sorrow, 
May’st thou ever hail the morrow. 


BY MARY W. CURTIS. 


May thy future life be joyous, 

And the cares that oft annoy us 
Lightly rest in manhood’s hour, 
And true wisdom give thee power,— 


Give thee power to shun the road 
That leads to folly’s dread abode. 
Darling Willie, loved and petted, 
May thy youth ne'er be regretted; 
But a future well improved, 


Bless thee, dear one, fondly loved! 


» 


THE CHICKENVILLE GHOST: 
WHICH IS THE WITCH. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


THERF never had becn such excitement in 
Chickenville, since Chickenville obtained the 
distinguished honors of a local habitation, and 
a name on the county map. The “oldest in- 
habitant” bad never known anything like it. 
Nothing else was talked of. If a crowd of 
three persons gathered in the one street of 
Chickenville, it was sure to be the sole topic 

conversation. Old women lifted up. their 
Fa and hands in wonderment and horror, 
when it was alluded to; andif children chanced 
to hear it spoken of, they would run shriek-’ 
ing to their mothers, and) hide their faces in: 
their laps. And the cause of all this was—? 
—a ghost, and a witch ! 

“ Bless my heart!” the fair reader may pos- 
sibly exclaim, “ do you really mean to assert, 
that im this enlightencd age, these days of 


Vie 


daguerreotypes, submarine cables and rail- 
roads, people are foolish enough to believe in 
such things? Pho! sir, you must be joking.” 

Nota bit of it, madam, as you yourself will 
admit, when you have heard my story, which 
is in every respect a true one. 


After service on Sunday morning, the Rev- 
erend Selah Context had given notice that the 
Chickenville sewing-circle Would be held on 
the following Thursday evening at the house 
of Mrs. Coosypeg, the wife of the village doc- 
tor; and accordingly, at the hour appointed, 
some dozen ladies assembled in the parlor of 
that respected matron. The only gentleman 
present was the doctor, who in virtue of his 
position as host, was permitted to join the 
circle. He had another claim to the privilege, 
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for he was quite an old school practitioner, 
and had attended in his professional capacity 
most of the individuals present, and, to tell the 
honest truth, was very much of an “ old wo- 
man ” himself. 

The tea things having been removed, the 
work-baskets were set on the table; and now 
the clatter of cups and saucers and the jing- 
ling of teaspoons gave way to talk, an accom- 
plishment in which, I have observed, ladies 
who frequent sewing-circles are thoroughly 
posted up. 

“ It’s very remarkable,” said Mrs. Pipchin, 
the attorney’s lady, “ extremely remarkable; 
I can’t at all make it out.” 

“Deeply mysterious,” chimed in Miss Raw- 
ker, a tall, ancient maiden lady of fifty, with 
eyes like boiled gooseberries, a flaxen “ false 
front,” and a sour facial expression, as though 
she always washed her face in vinegar, and 
lived perpetually on pickles. 

“0, it’s so romantic! How I should like 
tosee a real ghost,” simpered little Miss Milk- 
it, a young lady of the sentimental school, 
who wrote sweet verses for the Chickenville 
Banner, and adored Tupper. 

“That’s a very presumptuous wish, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Coosypeg, kindly, and she 
added, “it’s quite certain there is something 
beyond cominon in this affair. What do you 
think, Coosypeg, my love ?” 

The gentleman thus addressed was a pomp- 
ous little man, with florid cheeks, a red nose, 
little, blue eyes, a bald head and double ehin, 
which latter was half buried in an abyss of 
white neckcloth. He wore a blue coat with 
brass buttons, a buff vest, a la Daniel: Web- 
ster, and his queer little legs were encased in 
glossy, black pants. On hearing his | wife’s 
question, he immediately and involuntarily 
assumed a professional dignity, gave a great, 
significant “ hem,” and said: 

“What do I think, Mrs. Coosypeg? Why 


(he was a great admirer of Shakspeare, and — 


alwaye quoted, or rather mis-quoted from his 
works, whenever possible), why, I consider 
that there are more things in heaven and 
earth, Mrs. Coosypeg and ladies, than we 
know anything at all about. That’s my sim- 
ple opinion, madam,” and with another pro- 
ns “ hem,” he sank back in his chair. 
é:. moment, Mr. Pipchin the attorney 
d the room, it being the custom at such 
tities for the husbands, brothers, and “ lovyers 
80 gay” of the ladies, to join them after tea. 
Opinion of this gentleman was at once 


perhaps be as well to give the reader some 
idea of the remarkable ¢ircumstances te which 
the ladies have just alluded, and which had 
caused such intense excitement in the village 
of Chickenville. 
Just at the entrance to the’ village, in a 
small but neat cottage, resided Mrs. Ramsay, 
a widow, who, at the death ef her husband, 
was left in very straitened circumstances. 
She had but one child—a daughter, now some 
eighteen years of age. Chylena Ramsay was 
beautiful as heroines (for she is my heroine, 
reader,) generally are, excepting those of 
Charlotte Bronte; but;her health was ex- 
tremely delicate, and all the medicaments of 
Doctor Coosypeg had failed to relieve her, 
Every one predicted consumption, and indeed 
her pale brow and hectic cheek might well 
have favored such a supposition. To eke out 
her mother’s scanty income, Chylena made 
water-color drawings, which she sold in the 
neighboriug town, did plain work, and) ocear 
sionally gave lessons in music; but ‘all these 
means of procuring money were too precari- 
ous. So, one day, she travelled to Boston, 
sought for employment, obtained some whieh 
she thought would serve at least to keep the 
wolf from the door, and returned home with 
aheart much relieved. But it was noticed . 
soon after this, that her health became stil. 
more delicate, her cheek yet paler; and omy 
Sunday as she went to chureh, it. was evident 
that her step was less elastic. Thus, matters 
for some time went on. Now, itis not, at alk 
to be wondered at, that so pretty and amiable 
a girl as Chylena Ramsay should have had a 
lover—indeed, it would have been strange if 
she had not. It happened then, that a young 
man named Ralph Burney, had fallen deeply, 
and desperately in love with the widow’s 
daughter, and his love was warmly recipro- 
cated, but in the present precarious state of 
her daughter’s health, Mrs. Ramsay peremp- 
torily refused her consent to their marriage. 
“You see,” she would say, “Chylena is 
growing weaker and weaker every day, and 
it would be the height of folly ander such cir- 
cumstances to unite your fortunes in matgi- 
mony. If anything happened to her, the pang, 
of parting would be only the greater were you 
married. No, no—wait, a little longer, aud 
then, if Chylena improves ia health, be assurg 
ed will interpose no further objection.” 
This was reasonable enough; but when did. 
ever an ardent lover listen to reason?) Ralph - 
had no faith in the opinion of old Coory pegs: 
that Chylena’s case was hopeless, and der) 


before recording his: answer, it will 
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termined to seek other means than his physic, 
tq aid in her restoration to health. He wasa 
sharp-sighted young man, and fancied that he 
had discovered what her ailment was. He 


» therefore laid his plans accordingly. 


Ralph and Chylena, after enjoying an hour 
of each,other’s society, parted, Ralph declar- 
‘ing his intention*of going to Boston in search 
ofsome remedy forChylena—who, on her part, 


"promised to adopt any measures he might 


recommend. 


Of course, Chickenville boasted its store—a 
place where every article was kept excepting 
the particular one required; and, of course 
also, this store, which was kept by a big, 
burly fellow, named Barnabas W. Badgit, was 
the loafing-point of the village. In its centre 
was a huge, dirty stove, around which, some 
seated on casks, some on benches, some on 
the counter, and others leaning against the 
iron pillars that supported the roof, were to 
be seen from morning to night, chewing, 
smoking or whittling, a number of those who 
either had nothing to do, or wouldn’t do any- 
thing. In the evenings a few of the industri- 
ous neighbors would lounge in, after their 
day’s work was done, and then the affairs of 
the nation were canvassed, and gossip and 
scandal ruled the hour. One evening, when a 
knot of idlers were assembled, the conversation 
took the following turn: 

“You don’t believe in ghosts and witches, 
Hiram?” (It was the village shoemaker who 
spoke.) “Why, then, you don’t believe in 
scriptur’—that’s all.” 

“How do you make that out?” inquired 
Hiram Sparkles, the blacksmith, who was the 


party addressed. 


“ Why, look a’ here; warn’t there the witch 
of Endor, and the ghost of Samuel? Answer 
me that.” 

“T didn’t say there wasn’t. But you don’t 
mean to say that Widow Ramsay's daughter 
is a witch, do you?” 

“Wal, I dunno as to that—if there was 
witches in scriptur’ times, and witches in 
Salem ever so long since, why shouldn't there 
be now? Didn’t witches in the old days do 
things as nobuddy could, and don’t Chyl’ 
Ramsay beat every other woman and gal in 
the village at work, as all the village knows— 
and she out of health, too? And hadn’t the 
Saiem witches what they called their familiar 


-spirite—in other words, imps of the devil, in 
‘Ae shapé of black cats or dogs, or summat o’ 


that sort? And didn’t I listen,” he added, 
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triumphantly, “ to the most onchristian sounds 
as ever was heerd, as I went by Widow Ram- 
say’s cottage the other night after eleven 
o’clock, and Chylena Ramsay singing in some 
diabolical language, and every now and then 
laughing and talking? What d’ye say to 
that?” 

“But did you see a ghost or anything like 
one ?” asked Barnabas W. Badgit, the store- 
keeper. 

“Yes and felt it, too.” 

At this idea of feeling a ghost, a general 
guffaw expanded the jaws of every one pres- 
ent. The shoemaker, however, was nothing 
daunted. 

“ Darned if that aint a good un,” squeaked 
out little Twistem, the tailor of Chickenville ; 
“now I always thort that ghosts was mere 
shadders, so tu speak—fellers as could whisk 
through key-holes, or go through the eye of 
one of my needles, for the matter of that. I’ve 
read of some of em that you could see through 
and through, as if they were made of glass; 
but you’re the first I ever heerd of, that felt a 
ghost—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” was the response of the 
crowd, 

“ Yes, felt,” reiterated the man of leather. 

“No doubt,” remarked Sam Sly, the wag 
of the village. “Ghosts are spirits, and spirits 
are souls, aint they ?” 

A general assent to this proposition was 
given by the company. 

“Well, then,” continued Sam, “ there’s 
nothing very extraordinary in a shoemaker’s 
JSeeling a ghost that I am aware of—doesn’t 
he handle soles every day ?” 

At this surprising stroke of wit, the loafers 
reund the store went incontinently into roars 
of laughter, and Mr. Samuel Sly, highly grat- 
ified with the hit he had made, reposed on his 
laurels, in other words, he lighted a fresh 
“long nine.” 

“Wal, you may snigger if you choose,” ob- 
served the shoemaker, doggedly, “ but it was 
a real ghost that I felt,and I'll tell you how 
twas.” 

All ears, and eyes, and mouths were now 
opened to their fullest extent, and the shoe- 
maker proceeded : 

“You see I was going home from the tav¢ 
a few nights since, about eleven vlc 
may be, a little arter, when,,as I passed 
ow Ramsay’s house, I noticed a light in the 
sitting-room. The blind was down, se I 
couldn’t see inside, but I heerd the all-firedest 
noise that ever was. I knew a 
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dids nor crickets—for thar aint none about 
now—and the only thing I could compare it 
to, was forty thousand death-watches, all 
ticking at once.” 

Here the speaker paused, and looked round 
to see what effect was produced on his 
audience. 

“Go on,” said the storekeeper, whose huge 
form was bent over the counter, and whose 
face exhibited a decidedly incredulous grin. 

“Wal,” continued the shoemaker, “ wal, 
says I to myself, thar’s suthin’ mysterious 
here, and no two ways about it. So I crept 
softly towards the window, but just before I 
reached it, I saw a great, black figure on the 
blind, which appeared only for a minute, and 
then vanished. After waiting a few minutes 
longer, I went under the window-sill and lis- 
tened; but I hadn’t been there two minutes 
before something gave me a blow on the side 
of my head that made me see stars, and in an 
instant after, I was sent like a football, bang 
into the middle of the road. When I recover- 
ed myself, and looked at the parlor window 
again, all was dark as pitch, and there was I, 
as lonely as Jonah when he lay in the whale’s 
stummick.” 

At the conclusion of this exciting narrative, 
sundry and divers attempts at explanation were 
made by the various parties present—some 
asserting that the shoemaker must have 
taken too much toddy at the tavern—an ac- 
cusation which he most indignantly denied; 
and others treating the matter as a mere fab- 
rication. At length the time for closing the 
store arrived, and one by one the recent 
loungers departed to ponder over the strange 
story of the man of leather. 

We must now return to the dwelling of Mrs. 
Coosypeg, which, it will be remembered, we 
left just as Mr. Pipchin, the attorney of Chick- 
enville, was about to give his opinion on the 
strange occurrences which were shaking the 
village to its centre. Mr. Pipchin was a tall, 
thin, hard-featured personage. He had a high, 
narrow forehead, ploughed deeply with trans- 
Verse lines, sallow cheeks, an aquiline nose, 
over the bridge of which the skin stretched so 
tightly, it much resembled old parchment; 
this nose was flanked by two whiskers of the 
mutton-chop formation, and his head covered 
with short, stubby, iron gray hair, that ap- 
peared more like bristles than anything else. 
He had a cautious way of speaking, always 
taking care never to commit himself, but 
when he had made up his mind, and did 
speak decidedly, he was remarkably dicta- 


torial; and the way in which his small gray 
eyes flashed beneath their shaggy and beet- 
ling brows was absolutely fearful to behold! 

“ Ladies,” said Mr. Pipchin, in reply to the 
request for his opinion; “ladies, in view of » 
being consulted on this singular subject, I- 
I have thought it Well to refer to the best 
authorities—I have—I may say—diligently 
perused all the text-books on the subject. 
The singular noises which haye been heard in 
a certain part of this village claimed my first 
consideration. I have read with great atten- 
tion the case of Scratching Fanny—” 

“Who ?” exclaimed half-a-dogen ladies at 
once. 

“Scratching Fanny, ladies, her case is a 
great precedent. She was the heroine of the 
celebrated ‘ Cock Lane Ghost,’ which puzzled 
all London some ninety years ago. Even Doe- 
tor Samuel Johnson himself believed in the 
ghost, and went into the vaults of Cripplegate 
church to exorcise it—but after all, it turned 
out that a young girl, named Fanny, who was 
confined to her bed, produced the mysterious 
scratching noises with her toe-nails on a 
board concealed in the couch. And a very 
good thing Scratching Fanny made of it, un- 
til the trick was discovered.” 

“O, the deceitful little hussy!” said Miss 
Rawker. 

“ How romantic,” observed Miss Milkit. 

“ It’s extremely remarkable,” muttered Mrs, 
Pipchin. 

“ Well, ladies,” Mr. Pipchin went on to say, 
“T perused with great care Sir Walter Scott’s 
work on ‘Demonology and Witchcraft’ I 
read David Brewster’s ‘ Natural Magic,’ Pre- 
fessor Hare’s works, Judge Edmond’s Book . 
on Spiritualism, Mrs. Crowe’s ‘ Night-side of 
Nature,’ the account of the apparition of Mrs. 
Veal, which you know is prefixed to ‘ Drelin- 
court on Death, Andrew Jackson Davis's 
writings, the Memoirs of Matthew Hopkins 
the Witch-finder, and the History of the Salem 
Witchcraft—-all these profound productions I 
have studied in hope to throw some light on 
the mystery in our midst; have sent, too, for 
the great work by Reichenbach, on the ‘ Odie 
Force,’ which I shall consult with the same 
attention that I have paid to the other high 
authorities I have cited.” 

When Mr. Pipchin had concluded this for- 
midable list of authorities on mystical matters, 
the ladies gazed at him with admiration and 
amazement, and like the school children in 
Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” wondered 

“ How one emall head could carry all he knew.” 
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For afew moments all were too much as- 


tonished to speak, but at length Mrs. Coosy- 
peg plucked up sufficient courage to inquire: 
“And to what conclusion Hive you come, Mr. 
Pipebin, if I maybe so bold as to ask ?” 
“Madam,” replied that gentleman, “the 
Views of the authorities T have consulted are 
30 ‘conflicting that I have been unable to form 
any Opinion atall. » As to the witchcraft part 
of the business, ly certainly seems to be a 
precedent in the of Joan of Arc, but as the 
coorts rule differently respecting that remark- 
able young woman, J shall take time to con- 
sider.” And Pipchin knitted his brows, 
and looked the incarnation of legal dignity. 
* Just at this moment the door opened, and 
Phebe the pretty maid-servant entered with 
aybasket, which she said liad been sent with 
Miss Ramsay’s compliments. Now it should 
be mentioned in this place and ought perhaps 
te have been stated before, that Miss Chylena 
Was a member of the sewing-circle, though 
Weing the only one of the society who was 
young and pretty, she was by no means popu- 
lar. She was known to have a beau, also, and 
that was an awful crime in the eyes of Miss 
Rawker especially,’who took all manner of 
means to harass and annoy her. One way of 
indilging her spleen was, although she knew 
Miss Ramsay to be in delicate health, to allot 
to the latter young ‘lady the largest quantity 
of work, and of the coarsest and most laborious 
kind, too. There were fines imposed on all 
those who fuiled to send in their completed 
task at the proper time, and it so happened 
that. atrtlie last meeting Miss Rawker had 
ferwarded to Chylena, in the hope of mulcting 
d ber, hot Only:more thah double the amount 
Of work—but work, which, ‘from its nature, 
could not, suve by miracle, be performed by 
even hilf a dozen pairs of busy -hands—much 
less oné. .What\then, was the surprise and 
mortification ‘of ‘Miss Rawker to find that 
Ohylena bad sent home all her work, beauti- 
fhlly done, by the time specified for its com- 
pletion? 
© Well, Lnever!” exclaimed Miss -Rawker. 
»“ It’s very remarkable!” said Mrs. Pipchin. 
O, iv’sso remantic!” simpered Miss Milkit. 
It's ‘witeheratt—dowuright witcheraft,” 
observed Mrs, Coosypegy who was the most 
superstitious of the party. “To think tliat 
that chit of a girl should do more work with 
her skinny fingers, than a!l of us put together. 
It’s too'bad! and that’s all about; the old fel- 
low must help. her, that’s a fact.” 
“don't know what to make of it,” gravely 


remarked old Coosypeg; “here had I been 
doctoring her for months, 1nd she got no bet- 
ter, when she declined all further attendance ; 
and to-day I saw her looking healthy and rosy 
as ever. I know'she has had no other doctor, 
and I can’t make it out, there's something 
wrong somewhere.” 

And with grave looks from some, doubtful 
shakes of the head from others, and all per- 
fectly puzzled, the sewing circle broke up, each 
member of it making up her mind to fathom 
the mystery if it lay within the powers and 
penetration of woman so to do. 


What a beautiful morning it was; a clear, 
crisp, October morning. The foliage was 
rapidly assuming autumnal tints, the sun shone 
mildly through the golden haze, and birds 
sang merrily on the branches. Everything 
spoke of happiness and love—and so it should 
have been, for it was the marriage morning 
of Chylena Ramsay and Ralph Burney. I 
need not detain the reader, while I tell how 
lovely the bride looked, how bloom had re- 
turned to her check, and elasticity to her step; 
how prondly Ralph led her to the village 
church, and how gratified Mrs. Ramsay seem- 
ed; how spitefully Miss Rawker sneered as 
she beheld the ceremony performed ; how old 
Dr. Coosypeg wondered at the alunost mirac- 
ulous restoration of Chylena to health and 
vigor; how Miss Milkit thought it very un- 
romantic that Chylena should get married 
before ber; how Mr. Pipchin marvelled, and 
how Mrs. Ditto thought the proceedings 
“very remarkable indeed ”—I say I siiall not 
stop to refer in detail to all these matters. In- 
stead of doing so, I need only record that 
when the ceremony was over, Ralph invited 
all his friends and neighbors to a little feast 
on the lawn before his own cottage, and that 
they one and all (Miss Rawker, whose curios- 
ity conquered her chagrin, included,) accept- 
ed it. The tables were furnished with all the 
usual delicacies, and in the centre, covered with 
a white cloth, was, what most present sup- 
posed to be some rare dish that was meaut to 
be a surprise. When the cake, pies, fruit and 
the like were disposed of, Ralph rose, and af- 
ter thanking the company for their attendance, 
said: 

“T have now to unveil a little mystery, 
which has for some time past puzzled all 
present.” 

It was wonderful to see the pricking up of 
éars, and glistening of eyes, on this announce- 


ment beiug made. The ladies of the sewing 
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eircle were especially eager to hear what was 
to come next. Ralph proceeded: 

“My wile has been taken for a witch, and I 
have been mistaken for a ghost! Iam happy 
to say that tie real witch is now present; she 
is under that white cloth.” 

The white cloth instantly became the focus- 
point for all eyes; had those eyes been burn- 
ing-glasses it would have turned into tinder 
in no time, 

» * My wife, all of you know, was long in 
Mp health; her, exertions to support herself 
and widowed mother damaged her constitu- 
tion, and she daily grew worse. I determin- 
ed td prescribe for her myself, and availed 
myself of the services of a witch, and am hap- 
py to say the lady soon recovered. Lwuok at 
her now, and tell me whether you ever 
saw a prettier piece of witchcraft. Well, 
my friends, it happened one night—I may tell 
all now—whilst Chylena, the witch and my- 
self were together (the witch busy at her in- 
cantations), that I heard a step outside the 
window. Stepping out through the back 
door, I walked round to the front, and there 
saw an impertinent fellow attempting to peep 
into the room. Before he was awave of it, I 
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gave him a sound box on the ear, and with 
the toe of my boot sent him into the middle 
of the road.” 

“That was the shoemaker!” shouted a doz- 
en ‘Yices, amidst “ unextinguishable laugh- 
ter.” When it had finished, Ralph proceeded: 

“And my shadow’ on the blind was the 
ghost! and now for the witch!” 

The cloth was lifted, and there revealed to 
all eyes, was a beautiful sewing machine! 

“ There, the secret is ’ added Ralph. 
“ My wile was killing herself with perpetual 
needie-work, so | went to Boston aud pur- 
chased that invaluable Mpplement. It saved 
her time, her health and strength, and» hag 
saved me a good little wife, and its cliek; 
click, click, shall always enliven my home. 
By its means she was enabled to send in that 
large amount of work to the sewing cirele, 
and through its ageney my wife will be no 
household drudge, but what heaven intended 
a good wife to be, nota slave to her needle, but 
a friend and companion, That machine with 


its little iron arm, will secure her leisure and 
rest, so that when 1 return home from my 
daily toil, L shall be received by one whose 
work is also done.” 
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AIR: 


CARRIER DOVE. 


BY AUGUSTA ANDREWS. 


Speed away to my northern home, sweet bird, 
Speed away to my northern home, 

And bear these lines to my mother dear, 
For she knows not where I roam. 


Oler my long silence she ponders now, , 
Of my capture she has not heard; 

Perhaps she mourns for her boy as dead— 
O, fly to my mother, sweet bird! 


0, fly to my mother, and say the chains 
Of the Southron are binding me now; 

I may never return to my native home 
With laurels upon my brow. 


No friend to my lone heart comfort brings, 
Except when your voice is heard, 

When you fan my cheek with your snowy wings— 
Then, fly to my mother, sweet bird! 


I shall think of thee at dawn, sweet dove, 
I shall long for thy coming at eve, 
But bring me news of the friends I love, 
The dear ones who for me grieve. 


Can I waste away youth in this loathsome place ? 
No—TI'd die by the conqueror’s sword, 

In defence of our flag. our starry flag— 
Speed away with my message, sweet bird! 


* 
> 
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THE DOCTOR. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


THE doctor was just handing Evelina into 
his sulky as young Tom Waters, ‘Squire 
Waters’s nephew and student, came out of the 
office. that Squire Waters 
lived just o the Bradfords, and from the 
office—a diminutive building erected especial- 
ly for legal purposes—young Master Tom had 
a fine view of all Mise Evelina’s motions. He 
knew that the doctor spent the preceding 


eyening there, and as he had no idea of tolerat- 
ing a rival, whatever his own pretensions 
might be, he scowled at the doctor, threw a 
Jover-like glance at Evelina, and saucily wafted 
a kiss from his finger lips. 

*“ Confound him !” muttered the doctor, sotto 
voce, 


“That Tom Waters is an impudent young 
jack-a-napes, don’t you think so, Miss 
Evelina?” 

“On the contrary, I think him a very agree- 


able young man,” returned Miss Evelina, shily. 
The doctor gave Robin a touch with the 


whip. Robin, a spirited steed, started off ata 
mad gallop, and for five minutes the doctor 
found enough to do in controlling him. By 
that time he had worked off his vexation, and 
so turned to Miss Evelina again, this time 


with asmile, But her face astonished him. 


“ What is the matter?” he exclaimed, anx- 


iously, as visions of fainting fits, epileptic at- 
tacks, etc., terrible to the inexperienced prac- 
titioner, rushed before his mind’s eye. 

“Nothing—only I am frightened,” murmured 
Evelina, a little bit of color coming into her 
white cheeks. 

“ Frightened, Evy? Forgive me!” 

The doctor longed to say all the wild things 
that were thronging to his lips, but dared not. 

‘or an instant he was half tempted to give the 
rein to Robin and dash off—anywhere, so that 
Evelina was at his side. The doctor was 
bashful. To be sure he loved Evélina with 
his whole heart, but beyond taking her to ride 
occasionally, and frowning terribly at Tom 
Waters whenever he encountered him, his 
affection remained unexpressed. It is true 
that he wrote her name on the fly leaves of 
his medical books, signed it once to a prescrip- 
tion, to his patient’s amusement and his own 
great mortification, wrote poetry about her to 
the neglect of Abernethy and Dunglinson, 


looked at her in church whenever he could do 
so without catching her eye, and was particu- 
larly cool if they met in society. 

Now I appeal to my young lady readers 
whether Evelina was bound to afford the 
foolish fellow any encouragement upon such 
grounds as these, especially when Tom Waters 
was unequivocal in the manifestations of his 
sentiment. 


So it appeared very likely that his rival 
would carry off the prize in the very face of 
the doctor, and all for want of a little self- 
confidence upon his part. 

But I have strayed away from Evelina and 
the sulky. With returning roses and a very 
becoming pant, Evelina remarked that “ she 


didn’t see what reason the doctor had to hate 
poor Tom Waters so badly. For her part, she 
liked him very much, and she was sure he was 
always amiable and good-tempered.” 

The doctor, appreciating this little home 


thrust, replied that “Tom Waters was an im- 
pudent, conceited, superficial, fickle-minded 


fellow,” whereupon Evelina informed him, in 
a tone of severe displeasure, that “ there was 
no reasoning against unreasonable prejudices, 
and, if he pleased, they would change the topic 
of conversation.” 


And now followed a string of feeble, cold 


common places, and in half an hour the miser- 
able ride came to an end, much to the relief 
of both. The doctor set down Evelina at her 
friend’s door and crossed over to the house of 
his patient. It was nota dangerous case— 
the patient’s I mean. If it had been, it is to 
be hoped, for the honor of the profession, that 
the doctor would have kept that inconvenient 
part of himself—his heart—in proper subjec- 
tion, and given up his faculties to his patient. 
As it was, I am sorry to say that thoughts of 
Evelina were uppermost. He touched the 
pulse. “One, two, three—how like a fool I 
acted—four, five. What did I make a beast 
of myself for and frighten the poor child to 
death ?—deuce take it, I must begin again. 
One, two, three, four, etc.” And then when 
he gave the directions, alternately aloud and 
in energetic self-colloguy—* Give him three 
powders every five hours—why couldn’t Ihave 
been gentle and tender—in sweetened water, 


of course, unless he prefers syrup—and told 
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her that I loved her an@ begged her to be 
mine—what did you say—O, give them every 
five hours till death—I 
and he bowed himself out. 

» “Tl tell you what I think, husband, and 
that is that the doctor’s beside himself, and 
the safest way is to throw the powders over 
the head-board. I shouldn’t wonder if there 
was calomy in ’em,” said the good wife. 

“0, bother, don’t you be afool. Give mea 
powder and have it over,” said the sick man, 
who, being sick, was in that amiable frame of 
mind in which the lords of creation are apt to 
find themselves upon any little disturbance of 
the physical system. 

The grass did not grow under Robin’s feet 
as the doctor drove back to the village. Peo- 
ple who watched him from their windows said 
that the doctor must be having a great deal 
of practice, and anxiously asked their neigh- 
bors who was dangerously ill in town. 

It was universally conceded that Evelina 


Bradford would do well to discard Tom 


Waters and accept the doctor, who, it was 
plain, was over head and ears in love with her. 
This opinion spoke well for the position which 
the doctor held, for Evelina, with her childish 


beauty and pretty arch ways, was the pet of 
the village. 


The Bradfords were a most respectable fami- 
ly, besides, and not every young man would 
have the presumption to hope to ally himself 
to it by marriage. If it were not for Tom 


Waters, who had succeeded in half turning 
Evelina’s head by his attentions, the doctor's 


way might have been considered clear; but 
as he sat that evening in his office and con- 
templated his prospects, it must be confessed 
that his spirits sank sadly. He looked around 
the apartment and counted up his worldly 
possessions. A bedstead, with a straw bed— 
feathers are unwholesome as well as expensive 
—a sink, with appropriate conveniences, three 
chairs and a row of pine shelves. Upon the 
shelves a host of béttles, big and little, ar- 
ranged and labelled with great precision. In 
another corner, a bookcase, surmounting a 
chest of drawers, a small swinging glass, an 
umbrella, a brush and dustpan conspicuously 
daplayed, and a diminutive stove. 

A pretty fellow you are,” said the doctor, 
contemptuously addressing his ego, “to aspire 
to the hand of Evelina Bradford. Your effects 
wouldn’t sell for fifty dollars, and Tom Waters 
has a well-to-do father and a rich uncle, and 
an step at once into a lucrative practice. He 

his thousands and be a rich man in 
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a few years, while you may ride all over the 
country for fifty cents a visit and think your- 
self well off if you earn your board and 
clothes.” 

It was an accidental glimpse that the doctor 
caught of himself in the swinging glass, but 
it was not by any means a consolation. Tom 
Waters was slight and elegant, dressed admir- 
ably, had a stylish air, and was au fait in all 
that relates to social life, while the doctor was 
tall and stoutly built, had a fine, ringing voice, 
which, though always soft in the sick room, 
sometimes forgot the proprieties of the parlor, 
aud his manners had @ bit of brusquerie 
about them. He was self-made, and had not 


yet got so far as the acquisition of the graces, 


Was it likely that Evelina would prefer him 
to Tom Waters? The doctor, like a modest 
man as he was, said an honest no. And Eve- 
lina certainly liked Tom Waters. But then it 


was more than probable that Tom was merely 
amusing himself, and the doctor was seriously 


in love. Upon this view he decided to let 


things take their course a while longer. 
Just as he had reached this decision there 
was a ring at the bell. It was arainy even- 


ing, and the doctor growled mentally, for even 
doctors are‘susceptible to the discomforts of 


inclement weather, before opening the door. 
He started back in astonishment at the sight 
of the little, shawled figure standing there 
with a pale, frightened face. 

“ Why, Miss Evelina! what has happened ?” 


he exclaimed. 
“ Papa is very {ll—we are afraid it is paraly- 


sis. O, do come quick!” 

The doctor was there in a moment—it was 
only two doors below him. 

Mr. Bradford lay insensible. 
tor at once pronounced it paralysis, and said 
it was a very doubtful case. He staid by the 


bedside all night, and by morning the patient 
had revived so as to be dimly conseious. But 
the doctor shook his head when he was eagerly 
asked if the danger was not past, and said he 
could not give much encouragement. : 

A few weeks followed, in which the patient 
wavered between life and death. The doctor 
saw Evelina every day, and every day grew 
more and more in love with her. Her vivacity 
and archness were toned down to something 
tenderer and sweeter, and she was very charm- 
ing with her quiet movements, her low, soft 
voice and delicate thoughtfulness. 

But one night the doctor left the house with 
premonitions of what would befall ere morning. 
He went over in the early dawn of the sum- 
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mer day, pausing a moment with his foot upon 
the last step. The old stone house was very 
still ; but for the honeysuckle clambered 
over its front and besprent the gray stone 
with blossoms, it might have been called grim. 
A few tall firs darkened the yard, and beds of 
piuks and roses bordered the walk, Clumps 
of lilacs crowded the corners, and a tall, hand- 
some laurel under the parlor window was just 
coming inte flower. Plucking two or three of 
its strange, beautiful blossoms and glancing 
nervously up at the open window above, the 
doctor at lasi struck the old-fashioned knocker. 
The domestic camesto the door in a moment, 
wiping her eyes with her apron. 

“ Mr. Bradford is not living ?” said the doc- 
tor, interrogatively. 

* Just goue, sir—passed away as quietly as 
ababy. Walk up,sir.” The doctor hesitated. 
“O, yes, sir. Mrs. Bradford counts upon see- 
ing you.” 

The doctor went in, met the widow, heard 
the particulars of his patient’s.decease, said 
what he could by way of consolation and went 
away. 

Two days after, while he was preparing to 
attend the funeral, he saw Tom Waters drive 
by with a slow-going horse and respectably 
antique chaise. 

“ Heigho!” thought the doctor, “is it possi+ 
ble Tom is in earnest? Pish! Don’t I know 
she cannot bave seen him three times in the 
last fortnight, and hasn’t he been flirting with 
Susie Clifton ?” 

For all that, Tom was in the church when 
the doctor reached there, ensconced in a front 
pew,his countenance sobered to the necessary 
dégree. But the doctor forgot him to-day, for 
just now the faneral cortege entered the 
chureh, The sight of Evelina in mourning 
robes touched him deeply. You will not think 
him unfeeling if the thought of how much he 
should be to her in her ‘sorrow, and how the 
thought ofhim might come in as an alleviation, 
if, as he hoped, she loved him, mingled with 
his sympathy, for love, you know, is in a man- 
ner selfish and rarely loses sight of itself. He 
had already determined upon speaking to 
Evelina as soon as he could consistently do so. 
He bad made several calls at the sombre house 
before he found the courage to say what was 
hovering upon his lips, 

But one day he saw that it would not do to 
postpone a declaration any longer, since it was 
certain that Tom Waters was renewing his 
suit. Had he not seen him go in there this 
very afternoon and only come out after a two 
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hours’ call? Accordingly the doctor started 
with much inward trepidation. The pave- 
ments were just as solid and immovable as 
ever, and the street led, as it always did, to 
the butcher’s shop amd the post-office ; but to 
the doctor it seemed as if he was walking 
upon ether and the highway might have been 
the road leading to Paradise. He got into 
the parlor somehow, probably by the ordinary 
means of locomotion, though he was not con- 
scious of having any share in the matter; and 
there was Evelina, dressed in black barege, 
looking indescribably lovely. He knew there 
was danger in delay—he knew he should lose 
heart if he waited, so he went at once right to 
the main purpose of his visit, As he fixed his 
eyes steadfastly upon the floor he did not see 
that Evelina turned alternately red and pale, 
and could not possibly tell what to do with 
her hands and eyes. The unfortunate doctor 
thought himself the only embarrassed person, 
though Miss Evelina stammered and blushed 
enough to have lost her the reputation of belle 
if the world could have looked on. 

At last Evelina found voice to say that “it 
could never be—never—he must not think her 
insensible—she esteemed him bighly—buat—” 

Despair loosened the doctor's lips ; his bash- 
fulness took flight, and he pleaded as one 
pleads for life. Evelina, almost terrified, said 
at the first pause: 

“ Forgive me, doctor; I don't wish to pain 
you—you have been so kind to us—but it is 
right you should know that I am engaged to 
Mr. Waters.” 

The doctor gazed at her a moment entirely 
speechless, then made a rush for the door, 
snatched his hat from the table and flew from 
the house. 

“Poor fellow!” said Evelina, peeping through 
the blinds after her retreating lover. “1 do 
believe he really likes me. How kiud he was 
to poor papa. I wonder if Tom will be as 
good to me as he would.” 

This last doubt, how@er, if doubt it was, 
scarcely had more than a visionury existence, 
for Evelina was very truly and properly in 
love with Tom Waters. She admired him, 
thought him dashing, witty and chivalric, and 
did not doubt that his heart was wholly hes, 
Upon the last point, the village people, to 
whom the affair was speedily known, had some 
misgivings, It was more than hinted that the 
wealth of the late Mr. Bradford was the chief 
attraction. I am, however, inclined to think 
that Tom’s affections were really interosted, to 
a certain extent, at least, since purely merce- 
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hary marriages are not so common as people 
who have outlived their youth would have us 
believe, and if Tom was remotely influenced 
by the prospect of the position which Eveli- 
na’s fortune would at once give him, who shall 
blame him? Not» Evelina, surely. Had she 
not her’visions of the rank which she would 
hol@.if society as Mrs. Waters, niece of the 
Hon So-and-so Waters, etc. ? 
urn we to our Unhappy friend, the doc- 
tor. To say that\the fuir fields of promise 
‘which lay in the ure of his life were all 
turned into a desolate wilderness, would be 
saying but little. He would not have used 
the figure. He was too thoroughly and 
earnestly miserable. He had failed in the 
first great, strong wish of his life. His over- 
mastering passion was thrown back upon it- 
self; his disappointment was bitter and deep. 
You will see thathe had every means to make 
‘ a speedy exit from this stage if he had been so 
disposed. In his office there was prussic acid 
enough to have annihilated a million of men. 
Strichnia was also available, to say nothing of 
the milder poisons such as arsenic and aconite. 
But he touched none of them. And yet I as- 
sure you that there was not then living aman 
on the round globe more sincerely disgusted 
with lite than the doctor, And this at twenty- 
five. Alas! bow, then, did he bear it? Men 
do not die of love, do they? If any do, which 
I don’t believe, I am sure they must be miser- 
ably weak cowards—not such men as our 
doctor, At first he foolishly gave himself up 
to thinking how it might have been, to living 
over the few hours he had spent with Evelina 
and dreaming of impossible concurrences of 
events that should give her to him in spite of 
fate and Tom Waters. ' 

But soon, like the brave man he was, he 
rose and shook off this weakness, said to him- 
self that if Evelina could not be his, he could 
and would learn to live without her, And he 
did. 

Evelina was married at Thanksgiving. From 
his oflice window the doctor could see the 
lights gleam out from the old stone house, 
how no longer gray and grim, but full of life 
aad happiness, He saw the.carriage roll up 
tothe door and saw them depart late in the 
night. Then he knew Evelina had passed 
from him forever. It was a terribly desolate 
Thanksgiving for the doctor. Other people 
gathered around merry firesides and ate 
famous dinners that day, but be had not a 
friend in the world, and had eaten his diuner 
at fils boarding-house enlivened by bits of 
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gossip from his hostess about Evelina Bradford 
and her ¢érousseau, and, who had eards and 
who had none, and that she had once fancied 
that he had a liking for Evelina, all of which 
you may imagine was vastly amusing. And 
then he had gone back to his bare, uncarpeted 
otiice with its dungeon of a stove and dingy 
oil lamp, and found the invitations to the wed- 
ding lying on the table where he had left them 
when they were first brought in ten days ago; 
then he saw the carriages drive away from the 
old stone liouse as I have said, aud saw the 
illuminated windows fade. out one alter 
another into blank darkness, 

I will not say there were not tears in his 
eyes as he leaned over and stroked the great, 
black Newfoundland lying on the floor by his 
side and said,“ Poor old Tige! Nobody in 
the world cares for us, old boy!’ and the-crea- 
ture whined and putits homely paws upon his 
knees. 

The next morning the doctor visited his 
patients, was as kind and cheerful as usual, 
and if he had been down into the vailey of 
wretchedness the night belore, nobody sus- 
pected it. 

Eighteen years passed away. A long time 
in some moeds it seems, and yet a thought 
easily spans it. And all this time the doctor 
had lived in the yillage, growing richay and 
growing older. ‘The village was changed, 
Some enterprising speculator had built facto- 
ries half a mile down the river, and the town 
which sprang up around them now ran up to 
the old village. The doctor still kept his 
office—he was one of those who cherish asso- 
ciations—but remodelled and refurnished ina 
style accordant with his preseut means. For 
many years now he had lived in comparative 
luxury. His practice had rapidly increased 
with the new influx of population. Every- 
body liked him. Only two or three times in 
all these years had news come to him of Eve- 
lina. Once he heard with pain that, Mr. 
Waters was a fast liver and spent his money 
recklessly—neglected his wile, rumor added, 
Poor Evelina! The old stone house had been 
sold years ago—had changed hands several 
times—and finally the doctor bought it. Not 
that he ever expected to live in ity but it. was 
a good investment, and he did not like to see 
it tossed about from hand to hand. 

The doctor—the good, genial doctor—with 
his heart full of tender sympathies, was stilla 
bachelor. “ Wedded to his profession,” he 
said, jokingly. I wish I could say honestly 
that it was entirely because of his undimmed 
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affection for Evelina, but I am of opinion that 
many motives mould one’s life. Doubtless the 
tenderness for Evelina made him cold towards 
others for along time—I am not sure that even 
now he could hear her name without emotion 
—but I am inclined to think that any time 
within ten years, a woman who was worthy a 
piece in his heart might have ousted the pale 
phantom that lingered there and reigned as 
rightful queen. But the woman did not come. 
The village girls grew up and married. Nice 
girls they were, but not to the doctor’s taste. 
Perhaps he was grown fastidious. People 
who live much by themselves are apt to do so. 
Though it was not nearly so miserable to live 
alone as formerly, since there were scores of 
hearths where he was welcome and at home, 
and one gets measurably accustomed to every- 
thing. Yet sometimes the doctor thought 
sadly of his incomplete life and pondered on 
the “ might-have-been.” 

“ Ah, doctor! Just the man I was looking 
for,” and young Squire Waters shook hands 
cordially with our doctor. “I wanted to see 
you about a little matter of business. I hada 
letter the other day from poor cousin Tom’s 
business man—what, didn’t know Tom was 
dead? Yes, been dead—let me see—a year! 
A sad affair, too—speculated, lost his property, 
drank largely and dropped out of his friends’ 
sight. Well, his widow—perhaps you re- 
member her—she was born among us, I 
believe—” 

“TI remember her very well,” said the doc- 
tor, gravely. 

“Ah! She is looking for a place in the 
country—her means being small she is obliged 
to retrench—and naturally enough turns to 
her old home. It occurred to me that your 
stone house is vacant just now—O, by the way, 
that was Mr. Bradford’s property, and Mrs. 
Waters’s home, wasn’t it? Quite singular. 
Now that would doubtless suit her.” 

“ Mrs. Waters can have the house upon the 
same terms as the last tenant, and I will make 
whatever repairs she may think necessary,” 
said the doctor, promptly. 

“Thank you. I'll write to her agent at 
once and say so. I shall hear from him ina 
few days. I forgot to say there is no family 
except Mrs. Waters and her daughter, a young 
lady about sixteen. A pretty girl; I saw her 
in New York two years ago.” 

There was no apparent reason why the 
young ’squire should color as he added these 
words, but he did, and went off abruptly, 
saying: 


“Excuse me, doctor. You're in a hurry, I 
see.” 
The doctor went thoughtfully on his way. 


Mrs. Waters and her danghter arrived. The 
doctor peeped from his office window and saw 
the white muslin curtains put up by the neat 


housemaid. As he looked out a delicate little | 


figure appeared in the doorway, stood a mo- 
ment, and then lightly tripping towards the 
lilacs, began to of milky 
blooms. The foliage hid her now—it was only 
a brief apparition—but the brown hair waving 
over the white, fair forehead, the sunny, smil- 
ing face, the attitude, the gestures were so 
familiar that the doctor started as if thrilled 
by sudden pain. 

“Good Heaven! can it be?” he exclaimed. 
In a moment he recovered himself. “ Pish! 
what an old foolI am. Evelina is not a young 
girl now. That must be her daughter—the ‘ 
second Evelina. How like her ‘she is.” 

By-and-by he bethought himself that it was 
quite time he called, if only to show Mrs, 
Waters that he bore her no grudge; besides, 
he was her landlord, and might be of use. So 
he lifted the old-fashioned knocker just as he 
had done eighteen years ago. 

It was a queer interview. If anybody was 
embarrassed, it was not the doctor. Why 
should he be? This was not Evelina, this 
beautiful, stately woman, so-polished and self- 
possessed. It is true the face wore its old- 
time sweetness, touched by sorrow and mould- 
ed by the manifold experience of life, but it 
was not his Evelina. No; it was the little 
fairy of sixteen who every other moment set 
his blood leaping along his veins with a rapidi- 
ty quite wonderful in a staid bachelor of forty- 
three. 

“O, mama, isn’t he a dear old soul?” ex- 
claimed young Miss Evelina, after the doctor 
had retired. “I know he will let us change 
that horrid paper in the drawing-room. I'll 
go over and ask him to-morrow, may I,mama?” 

“If your heart is so set upon it, my dear, 
you may, but I do not dislike the paper 80 
much. It was there when I was a girl,” and 
Mrs. Waters sighed, remembering all that had 
passed since she sat in the old parlor, remem- 
bering that there she had refused the doctor. 
And here he was to-day, as fresh and genial 
and good as ever. 

“ Ah! if one only understood one’s self and 
others better, one would not—” and here Mrs. 
Waters wisely paused. 

As for the doctor, he went home, his head in 
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awhirl. It had not recovered its ordinary 
equilibrium when Evelina danced over about 
the paper. Of course she had her own way, 
and after she was gone the doctor went off in 
a delightful day-dream. Afver this there was 
scarcely a day when Evelina did not come 
over to the doctor. 

Iam half ashamed to confess it, but the 
doctor began to wonder if such an old fellow 
es he was any way attractive to a fresh rose- 
bud like Evelina, Very foolish, you will say; 
but wise people often do foolish things. How 
the little fairy bewitched him, rode and walked 
with him, beguiled him over to the old stone 
house, made tea and comfits for him, told him 
all her secrets and teased him for his. 

One day she danced over, begged that a 
trellis might be built for the honeysuckle to 
clamber over, won his consent and started to 
go back, then turning suddenly, glided behind 
his chair, took his face in both her small hands 
and kissedhim. Very rude and bold? Grant- 
ed; but Evelina was one of those freakish 
beings whose impulses cannot be kept within 
bounds. I am sure the child meant no harm. 

That evening the doctor sat down and wrote 
the following note: 

“Dear Eve.ina:—If your goodness and 
sweetness has emboldened an o!d man to ask 
an impossible thing, it will also forgive it. He 
loves you, and would beg you to come and be 
the light of his hearthstone.” 

Then he sealed it and sent it over by his 
errand-boy, and waited. 

Mrs, Waters received the note from the boy. 
It was addressed to “ Evelina Waters.” She 
opened it, not without some emotions of curi- 
osity. The stately woman was agitated as she 
divined the meaning of its contents. She read 
it and leaned her head upon her hand and 
thought along time. At last she rose. 

“The good, noble soul! I will not wrong 
him twice.” She wrote a few lines, rang for 
her house-maid and sent them over to the 
doctor. The doctor read: 


“Degar Doctor :—I appreciate your noble- 
ness and truth. I cannot refuse to take your 
offer into consideration. Come to me as soon 
as you will. “ EVELINA.” 
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Was the doctor living in the present or the 
past? Was this the real working world, or 
was it Elysium? Five minutes after the re- 
ceipt of the note, the doctor stood upon the 
steps of the old stone house. Mrs. Waters 
met him at the door of the drawing-room and 
held out her hand with modest frankness. He 
glanced around the apartment. 

“ We shall be quite alone,” said Mrs. Waters. 
“ Evelina is gone out.” 

“Evelina—out?” murmured the doctor, 
surprised. 

“Yes; and I hoped you would come at 
once, I am glad to make amends for my un- 
kindness so many years ago.” 

“ Amends!” echoed the doctor, thunder- 
struck. 

“ Yes, for I know I wasa giddy, thoughtless 
girl, not half worthy of so noble and true a 
heart as yours,” she said, with emotion; “ but, 
doctor, life has taught me many things, and 
one of them is to appreciate you.” 

He could not see her face plainly in the twi- 
light, but it was his Hvelina’s voice speaking 
from out the past. The little hand lay near 
him and somehow he found it in his own. 

“ You'll forgive me for being too easily won, 
wont you?” asked the lady with girlish naiv- 
ete, “ because I’m in trouble about my little 
Evelina, and I am so glad to have a right to 
ask your advice. Young Fred Waters has 
declared himself, and I am at a loss to know 
what I ought to do. I am convinced that the 
child has liked him since she met him in New 
York two years ago.” 

The doctor had been gradually gathering 
his senses. Things suddenly changed places 
and assumed their true proportions. The girl 
Evelina was a lovely sprite, to whom he should 
be proud to be father, while the true Evelina 
—his Evelina—stood before him, holding all 
her early grace in the circle of her perfected 
womanhood. What could the doctor do but 
accept his happiness like a sensible man as he 
was? 

Evelina came home that night to be sur- 
prised and delighted. 

Christmas came; the old house was a blaze 
of light, and there was a wedding and a be- 
trothal. 


A DEATH-BED. 


Her suffering ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose ! 


But when the sun, in all his state, 
Tilumed the eastern skies, 

She passed through Glory’s morning gate, 
And walked through Paradise. © 
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AUNT PRUE'’S MATCH-MAKING. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION, 


Scrne.—The dining-room at Aunt Prue's 
country seat. Aunt Prue knitting in her easy 
chair; L lounging by the window, locking out 
into the sunshine. 

“ Aunt Prue,” said I, “ I’ve lately discovered 
a new phase of human nature.” 

“What isit?” asked my mother’s old friend, 
who was my aunt only by title. 

“The proclivity which women, married 


happily or unhappily, have for getting their 


young lady acquaintances into the same situa- 
tion. Truly, Aunt Prue, there are three good 
women among my friends that Iam growing 
to have a nervous horror of meeting, for they 
have each a separate design upon my five 
feet seven of indiyiduality, with a pretty girl 
upon the other side of the design.” 

Aunt Prue smiled her slow, quiet smile. 

“You don’t wish to be managed into matri- 
mony, Fred ?” 

“ No,I do not.” 

Aunt Prue rattled her knitting needles in 
silence. I swung my leg over the arm of my 
chair and sat looking at the great field of bil- 
lowy, red-blossomed clover, knee deep, and 
just then sparkling with dew, while the clum- 
sy, yellow-coated bees hovered, humming 
drowsily, among it. A June sky, blue, full of 
golden light, stretched over it. Blessed are 
they who have scenes of country sweetness 
stored in their memory! 

“TI once displayed that phase of human 
nature myself, Fred.” 

I had been watching a stocky fellow of a 
bee who had come in through the window and 
was hovering over a vase of red roses which 
set on the ledge, as if he were trying to multi- 
ply the given amount of honey each rose 
would give him in his ball of a head before he 
commenced the task of gathering. 

“What did you say, Aunt Prue?” 

“T attempted match-making myself once.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes; it’s quite a story.” 

“Tell it, please.” 

“It was a long time ago,” —— Aunt 
Prue, thoughtfully, a pleasant, dreamy look 
on her face. “I was just married, and John 
and I had settled down very happily here, 
when my sister Lucy died, up in Vermont. 
She was my only sister, and had taken care of 
me after mother died until I was old enough 


to take care of myself.’ John took me up to 
Lester to the funeral. 

“Lucey left two and 
Alice—smart, good girls, twins, seventeen 
years old. I brought them home with me. 
They resembled each other as little as any 
twins I ever saw. They both had their moth- 
er’s blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, but while 
Maggie was really a little beauty, Alice was 
quite plain. I was very fond of the girls, and 
thought a great deal abotit their welfare. 1 
studied their dispositions’ and tastes mote 
closely than I had ever done before, for though 
I was only five years older than they were, I 
felt, under the circumstances, a motherly 
anxiety for their fitures. Maggie was hand- 
some, witty and very showy; Alice was plain, 
quiet, affectionate and deep-natured. Mag- 
gie’s chief fault was pride; Alice’s an over- 
sensitiveness that sometimes made her morbid- 
ly wretched. 

“We had five in the family then—the girls, 
Mr. Carlen, (John’s partner, a widower—one 
of the best men in the world) John and my-+ 
self. Mr. Carlen was a very quiet man, rather 
given to reading and studying, and as pune- 
tual in his habits as clock-work. He. had 
bearded with us ever since his wile died, . She 
was a pretty little her well— 
and Mr. Carlen was very fond of her, He 
altered a great deal after he lost her, and said 
to me that he never could love any one again 
as he had loved Annie; he never should marry 
again. He seemed like one of the family to 
me. [liked him as well as if he had been my 
own brother, \ 

“He liked both the. girls, but assumed a 
very different marner towards them. He 
seemed to admire Maggie, she was so lively 
and bright, but he had a quiet, kiad air for 
Alice that made them very friendly in a little 
time. Alice seémed made to be petted, and I 
jokingly told her one day that Kalph Carlen 
was just such aman as she ought to marty. 
She blushed and laughed, but I noticed that 


. the idea did not seem disagreeable to her. 


Aunt Prue!’ cried Maggie, ‘don't 
mention such a thing! Marry a widower! 
Why, Alice, would you?’ 

“* Yes, if | loved him,’ said: Alice, leoking 
up with a pretty smile: 

“* Well, you'd do what I wouldn’t, ‘then 
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, I wouldn't take anybody’s heart second hand.’ 
Such hearts {are better at second-hand 
than others w perfectly new,’ replied 


Alice. 


“¢Well said, my little girl! cried my hus- 
band who had just come in, 

“ Mr. Garlea came in just after. I wondered 
if he had: heard what Allie said, and I know 
she did too, for she looked up at him, a little 
startled. I 

“ John dida’t.own achaise then, and he and 
Mr. Carlen used to ride into town on ‘horse- 
back every morning, leaving their horses at 
one of the city stables through the day, and 
riding back at night. 

* One evening they were a little later than 
‘usual, and after the table was laid the girls 
stood by the window, looking down the road. 

*“*T hope nothing has happened,’ said Allic. 

““* Mr. Carlen’s horse is very shy,’ murmur- 
ed Maggie, anxiously. 

- ‘Don’t borrow trouble, girls,’ said L. ‘ There 
they are now.’ 

“*But there looks to be three!’ exclaimed 
Alice, as we watched the rolling cloud of dust 
which signalled their coming for a moment. 

“*You see double, child,’ said Maggie, 

“But Alice was right. There were three 
horsemen rapidly approaching the house— 
John, Mr. Carlen and a tall, young stranger 
who rode exceedingly well. Tim was at the 
door to receive the horses, and the gentlemen 
came in directly. 

"The stranger was presented as Harry 
Maples, a half-brother of my husband's whom 
Thad never seen. He had just graduated at 
a médical college, and had come to spend a 
few weeks with us before commencing prac- 
tice. He was quite young, hardly twenty-one, 
bat there was a.charm in his very boyishness 
—he was so fresh and spirited. He was very 
fine looking, either as a boy Or as a man in 
perspective. He was tall, well made, had a 
noble head with ‘a mass of coal-black curls 
clustering about a white forehead, and the 
handsomest dark eyes I ever saw. 

“‘Isn’t he splendid?’ cried Maggie, in a 
loud whisper. She had flown into the kitchen 
where Alice had followed me afver supper was 
thfongh, and the gentlemen had gone out 
upon the piazza to smoke. 

“* Alice Berne, isn’t he the handsomest fel- 
low you ever saw? she asked, whirling Alice 
About. 

“*No, said Alice, laughing. 


* “* ¥ou little wretch, you haven’t a bit of 
taste 


“* His hair curls too tight, laughed Alice. 

“* Nonsense !—it’s magnificent! Aunt Prue, 
mayn’t I fall in love with him ?” 

“* You'd better wait and see how he wears, 
Maggie.’ 

“SNe sighed, mock dolefully. 

“*T'm afraid I can’t,’ she said. 

“Tlarry Maples did mean well. He was 
evidently good-hearted, and had a happy 
cheerfulness which nothing could quell. He 
had been bred to the habits of a gentleman, 
and always dressed in excellent taste, which 
was dressing suitably for every occasion, as 
well as becomingly—and he looked constantly 
charming. Both the girls enjoyed his visit. 
He took them driving, horseback riding, walk- 
ing, rowing, played euchre and whist, chatted 
entertainingly, and read aloud beautifully. 
He was also an excellent singer. 

“Tt was partly from observing how well he 
and Maggie looked together—he so dark and 
tall, she so fuir and petite, and both so hand- 
some—that the thonght of making a match 
between my pretty niece and my husband’s 
handsome brother occurred to me. Harry 
was nearly of age, with good prospects, and 
Maggie seventeen,—so that after a en- 
gagement they might marry very happily and 
comfortably. The more 1 thought of the mat- 
ter, the more desirous of having it brought 
about I was, and I confided the plan to John. 
He laughed, but did not say much either way. 
But I grew more and more in earnest. 

“ There didn’t seem to be any need of my 
interference, however. To all appearances 
things were going on just as I wished. Mag- 
gie and Harry were almost constantly to- 
gether, and Alice and Mr. Carlen (who seemed 
to like Harry very well) continued their old 
friendship. Gradually 1 observed a change in 
Maggie. When not in Harry’s merry company 
she was often moody; and one night when I 
went into her room to close a window, for a 
shower had come up in the night,-I heard her 
sob as if she had cried herself to sleep. I 
thought I could guess very nearly what it 
meant, and was satisfied. 

“Harry staid three weeks. It certainly 
didn’t seem as long as that, but he said it was, 
and left us to attend to business in Boston. 
The day he went I puzzled my brains con- 
siderably to®@onelude whether or not he was 
in love with Maggie. I was terribly afraid 
that he wasn’t—that they had only been flirt- 
ing as gay young folks will. He went into 
the city early in the morning, riding ont to 
dinner, and intending to return again late in 
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the afternoon. When he came back at noon 
he asked me where the girls were. Alice was 
at the house of a neighbor, but I was glad of 
it. There would be an opportunity for an 
interview with Maggie alone. f 

“Tran up to her room and told her’ that 
Harry had come, and that I wanted her to go 
down and see him. She was lying on the bed 
reading, but I hurried her up and half dressed 
her myself, making her wear blue, which was 
very becoming to her, and curling her hair. 
She had beautiful golden brown hair, and I 
thought I had never seen her look prettier 
than when she kissed me, laughing roguishly 
at my anxiety, and ran downstairs. She went 
into the parlor where Harry was walking the 
floor as he often did when he was nervous, 
and they were alone together nearly an hour. 
The dinner bell rang, but they did not make 
their appearance, and I was in the highest 
state of delight and expectancy. 

« But Harry was going away that afternoon ; 
he would not go without his dinner, and the 
dishes were spoiling. So I walked towards 
the parlor. I thought first I would rap; then 
I thought that would look strangely, and I 
finally opened the door and said as carelessly 
as possible : 

“*Why Harry and Maggie, dinner has been 
waiting half an hour! Do come down.’ 

“Then I ran down stairs, laughing at what 
Ihadseen. Harry was standing with his arm 
about Maggie, andshe had been crying. Just 
as I looked in, Harry said: ‘ Thank you, and 
bent down his head and kissed her. I was 
delighted. 

“ Maggie went to her room before she came 
down to dinner to bathe her face, I knew, and 
Alice came home and we had a pleasant time 
dining, though I noticed that Maggie was 
rather quieter than usual, while Harry was in 
the most buoyant spirits. 

“He went away, as expected. He kissed 
both the girls, though I thought Alice shrank 
alittle. She had never been so familiar with 
him as Maggie had been. 

“ A week later John brought several letters 
home, among them one from Harry addressed 
to gie. He gave it to her at the table, 
and cheeks flushed red as roses. My hus- 
band laughed. 

“* Ts that so, Maggie?” he said» 

“* What do you mean? she asked, a little 
pettishly. ‘ The letter is for Alice.’ 

“Just then she met Mr. Carlen’s eye and 
blushed more deeply than ever. She tore the 
envelope open, took out the contents, and 
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without unfolding the sheets, tossed them to 
Alice. Alice looked bewilderingly at her sis- 
ter a moment, then put the letter in her pocket. 
I thought her very quick-witted to understand 
that Maggie wished her to shield her. But 
they all seemed very strange, I thought. My 
husband laughied quietly to himself; Maggie's 
cheeks were burning; Alice’s hand trembled 
nervously as she passed a dish, and Mr. Carlen 
glanced rapidly from one of my nieces to the 
other as if he would read them through. 

“ The correspondences which followed were 
a source of wonder tome, Harry wrote to 
both the girls and they both wrote to him. I 
knew that, under the circumstances, there 
must be a wide difference in the correspond- . 
ences. I said so once, when the girls were 
sitting with me one afternoon. 

“* Harry don’t write to me, Maggie,’ said I. 
‘I should like to hear from him. Read me 
one of his letters, wont you ?” 

“* Certainly,’ she said; and rising, ran up © 
stairs, and presently returned with a letter, 
She sat down by the window. Alice was sit- 
ting on an ottoman with her head upon m 
lap. Maggie began to read: , 


“* DEAR LITTLE SWEETHEART :—Y ou must 
not think that I have forgotten‘you even for 
an hour because I did not write last week. I 
was so busy I could hardly find time to eat. 
Don’t ever believe that I am neglectful of you 
when you do not hear from me, Heayen 
knows the thought of you is the sweetest part 
of my life! It seems that a cessation of busi- 
ness that would give me a chance to see you 
again, would never come. You must write 
the oftener. A letter a week does not satisfy 
me. Your dear little epistles are looked for 
very anxiously—you do not dream how much 
so. God bless you, dear! I will try to write 
again this week, but be sure and write me. 
My regards to everybody. 

Ever yours, Harry 

“ Maggie read the letter in great glee. I 
laughed. 

“Short and very sweet,’ I said. ‘Much 
like a love-letter, isn’t it, Alice ?’ 

“ Alice was looking very hot, with her hair 
rumpled over her face and her head half buried 
in my s¢wing-work. 

“Don’t talk to me; I am sleepy,’ she said. 

“* Harry isa fine fellow, Maggie,’ I observed. 
*T’m glad that he likes you.’ 

“ Maggie stole a quick look at her sister 
and then slipped the letter into her bosom, © 
laughing all the time. 
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“¢ Tsaw you if she did not!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Do you really like him so well, Maggie ?” 

«* Tons !’ she replied, pumping up and frisk- 
ing out of the room. 

“TI bent over Alice and put back the tum- 

hair from her red cheeks, 

«“*7 was not sure that Maggie and Harry 
were lovers before. Why didn’t you tell me, 
Alice?’ I asked. 

#*J—I—did not know it,’ she replied, in a 
choking voice. 

«*O, well,’ said I, thinking her strange man- 
ner surprise ; ‘ Maggie has done well to keep 
it secret so long. I should have found it out 
for myself when he éame again.’ 

“Alice suddenly’ sprang up and ran up 
stairs. 

And I know what your destiny is, too, 
little lady” I murmured. ‘Mr. Carlen will 
take good care of you, pet.’ 

“Just then I heard the girls laughing 
violently. 

“*They seem so happy,’ I mused. ‘I’m very 
glad they have such excellent prospects,’ 

“ After Harry went away the boatings and 
dfives which had been popular during and 
before his stay, seemed to be abolished. The 
girls had ridden on horseback a great deal 
with Mr. Carlen,—indeed he had taught them 
to ride—buf after Harry left us we seemed to 
settle down into universal dullness. Maggie 
would have the most unaccountable fits of 
erying, and would give no excuse but that she 
was ‘blue.’ I suspected sometimes that she 
had had a misunderstanding or quarrel with 
Harry, but letters from him came regularly 
to both herself and Alice, and the supposition 
did not seem reasonable. Mr. Carlen, too, 
seemed to shut himself up in his room more 
than formerly, which served to make the house 
duller. Alice, however, seemed sweetly cheer- 
ful as usual, but she was always such a quiet 
little thing that her yea or nay in a house was 
hardly heard. 

“ One evening my husband told me that Mr, 
Carlen spoke of leaving us, and gave no satis- 
factory reason. 


“*Why, what can the reason be?’ I ex- 
claimed. 


“*I don’t know exactly,’ he replied; “but 
hasn’t he had some trouble with the girls ? 

“*The girls ?—no indeed! What made you 
think of that ?’ 
’ “*You’d better see,’ he answered, sig- 
nificantly. 

“TI rose and went down stairs immediately 
to find Maggie and Alice. They were not in 
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the parlor, and I started to go to the dining- 
room, when suddenly I heard voices near the 
porch. The girls often sat upon the piazza 
evenings, but there was no moonlight, and I 
could not see who was there asI stepped to 
the door and listened. Mr. Carlen’s voice 
came first. 

“* How should I know what you meant? I 
only saw what you did!’ 

“ The girls’ voices were very much alike. I 
could not detect whether it was Maggie or 
Alice who said: 

“*Do you suppose that I was going to tell 
you that I loved you, Mr. Carlen, when you 
gave all your attention to my sister ?” 

“*Tf Ihave sought Alice’s companionship 
more than yours (it was Maggie, then, that 
he was talking to), “ it was because she showed 
a pleasure in mine which you did not. Heaven 
knows that I would have been quick enough 
to observe the slightest favorable omen,Maggie. 
Once or twice a word or glance of yours gave . 
me hope; but after young Maples came here 
you showed such partiality for him that I 
thought you were either a flirt or I had been 
mistaken. I love Alice as I love all pure 
women; but Maggie, your conscience cannot 
uphold you in your accusation that I have 
flirted with herto try you. I never kissed her 
in my life. She never thought of loving me.” 

“* Heaven knows I thought so, Ralph,’ ex- 
claimed Maggie. 

“T could see them quite plainly where they 
stood after my eyes had become accustomed 
to the darkness, though I stood in such a deep 
shadow that they could not have seen me if 
they had looked that way. Mr. Carlen had 
his arm about my niece, and she was crying 
on his shoulder. 

“*You ought to have known me better than. 
that, Maggie,’ he said. ‘ You have been much 
at fault, my child. Loving me and snspecting 
my love for you, believing me to be an honor- 
able man, you very inconsistently accused me- 
of attempting to torture your secret from you 
by showing a false preference for your sister. . 
Then, instead of being the woman who jis not. 
ashamed of an honest love, you turned the 
flirt, and made us both wretched.’ 

“*T was too proud to let you see that I loved 
you, if I could help it.’ 

“*That pride was false. An honést love is 
no shame. If I proved unworthy of it, the 
shame is mine. You could then have said— 
“T loved him for what I believed him to be, 
not for what he is. You could not have 
loved me after you believed that I sought the 
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assurance of your love to feed an idle vanity.’ 

“*No, I thought you loved me, but I did 
not want you to know it till I was sure.’ 

“* And for such a whim you ran the danger 
of making us both unhappy for life! What 
do you believe I would have done if you had 
shown me your love—as delicately as you 
please—Maggie ?” 

“*T do not know.’ 

“* You ought to know. You know I pro- 
fess'to be an honorable man. I would have 
given you the assurance you wanted, either 
one way or the other, immediately; I would 
have shown you very quickly how much I 
thanked you and how very dearly I loved you.’ 

“*T believe it—I know it now!’ sobbed 
Maggie. ‘I know Iam not truly womanly— 
I know that I am full of faults. I never can 
understand how to do right always, as you do.’ 

“*©, dear child, you are talking wildly, I 
love you too truly not to see your faults—to 
wish you to forget them; but there is a great 
deal that is good in you. We will help each 
other, darling. You shall be my sunshine and 
I will be your mentor.’ 

“* Dear Ralph? 

“T stole up stairs with a pale face and a 
beating heart. Good heavens! what a state 

of affairs! My poor little Alice loving Ralph 
Carlen—Harry Maples loving Maggie—Mag- 
gie loving Carlen, and Carlen loving her! 

“ My strongest thought was for Alice. I 
went to her room and opened the door softly, 
expecting to find her asleep, for it was ten 
o’clock. But I found her sitting by the win- 
dow in the moonlight, her lap full of letters. 

“* Dear Aunt Prue, how pale you are! Are 
you sick?’ she said. 

“T was so excited that I didn’t know what 
to do until I caught her in my arms and fell 
to crying over her. 

“* Good heavens! auntie, what is the mat- 
ter?’ she cried, in affright. 

“¢ Alice, my child, tell me the truth—do 
you love Mr. Carlen?’ 

“* Love him ?—as a friend, yes.’ 

“<Ts that all? Thank Heaven! Maggie 
loves him, Alice!’ 

“*TDoes she? I’m very glad, for he loves 
[have known it this long while. I thought 

once that she loved him, but she flirted so 
with Harry I thought I was mistaken.’ 

“* Flirted with Harry ?’ 

“*Yes, dear auntie. And—and—I may as 
well confess now—you are mistaken about 
Harry loving her; he loves me /’ 

“* You? Alice, Alice, that letter 
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“* She stole one he had written to me and 
read it aloud to tease me.’ 

“*Q, dear!—my head! Alice, I saw him 
make love to her the day be went away!’ 

Aunt Prue; Maggie told me 
that. She had along talk with Harry 
day, and made him her confidant. He knows 
that she loved Mr, Carlen. He told her then 
that he loved me, but he was afraid I didn’t 
care for him, and he asked her if she would 
beg me to write to him. It was very boyish 
and foolish that he didn’t come to me,’ said 
Alice, laughing and blushing; ‘bit he was 
afraid I would repulse him before he could get 
a chance to tell me how well he loved me, 
Have Maggie and Mr. Carlen made up, Aunt 
Prue ?” 

“* Yes, said I, slowly, and trying very hard 
to understand matters. In fact, I was quite 
light-headed with what I had heard. I didn’t 
attempt to make Alice understand how over- 
whelmingly surprised I was, but slipped away 
to my room and laid down; but I never closed 
my eyes all that Jong night. 

“ Just as we were sitting down to breakfast 
the next morning, a clatter of hoofs was heard 
on the road, and while we listened we heard 
Tim say: 

“* Good morning, Mister Harry.’ 

“* Good morning, Tim,’ and the next instant 
Harry Maples bounded into the hall. Alice 
gave a quick cry and sprang forward to meet 
him. There was a very evident love embrace, 

“* Well done!’ exclaimed my husband. 

“We all laughed. We made a place at the 
table for Harry. That was a merry. meal,T 
can tellyou. While the laughing and chat 
ting was in full glow I looked thoughtfully 
about me. After all, it was best so. Maggie 
needed such a man as Ralph Carlen was;— 
they evidently loved each other. And Alice 
and Harry made the most charming young 
couple Lever saw. That fall my nieces were 
married, and I lost them both; but they were 
happy, and I was satisfied, So much for my 
attempt at mateh-making.” 

“ What a capital story, Aunt Prue.” 

© “Is it, dear? Well, it’s all true,” and Aunt 
Prue rattled her knitting-needles briskly. 
» 


cHOSsEN.—A clergyman being much 
pressed by a lady of his acquaintance to 
preach a sermon the first Sunday after her 
marriage, complied, and chose the following 
passage in Psalms for his text: “And there 
shall be abundance of peace—while the moon 


endureth.” » 
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The florist. 


Carnations. 

The choice carnations now in flower should be 
taken care of and assisted in their blowing; like- 
wise assist those of inferior qualities and that have 


a tendency to burst, by splitting the pod or calyx” 


a little way at top, on the opposite side to where it 
shows an inclination to burst, in two or three dif- 
ferent places, so as to promote the spreading of the 
flower regularly each way. This should be done 
just as the flower begins to break the pod with a 
pair of small, narrow-pointed scissors, or with a 
sharp-pointed knife, taking care not to cut the calyx 
too deep, but rather fo open it a little at each place, 
and to leave as much of the bottom of the cup en- 
tire as will be sufficient to keep the petals or flower- 
leaves regularly together. 

Some florists take great pains in the opening of 
the flowers to assist nature in spreading and dis- 
playing the petals, so as to enlarge the circumfer- 
ence and dispose the flower-leaves in such a man- 
ner as to show the stripes and variegations to the 
best possible advantage, and for this purpose make 
use of a small pair of wire nippers, the points of 
which are flattened and bound around with silk or 
thread to prevent injury. With these they ex- 
tract such of the petals as do not please, and dis- 
play the others so as to suit their fancy. 

Continue to propagate carnations and pinks by 
layers and pipings, for the performance of which, 
the early part of the month is a very practicable 
time. Give the necessary shade and water to the 
plants now in flower, and see that those layers 
which were laid last month are kept sufficiently 
moist to promote their free rooting. When the 
layers are properly rooted, which will be the case 
with most sorts in a month after laying—provided 
due care be taken to keep them regularly moist, 
and to shade them from the heat of the meridian 
sun—they are then to be taken off from the old 
plant with about half an inch of the stalk which 
connects them to it, and be immediately planted in 
small pots, one, two, three, or four in each. The 
pots should be filled with compost, previously add- 
ing thereto a little more loam and coarse sand, and 
when the plants are neatly planted therein, the 
pots should be buried to their rims in a convenient 
airy place, and arches of hoops placed over the 
beds on which to lay mats to shade the plants from 
the sun till well rooted and growing freely; and 
these mats are to be afterwards laid on ally 


48 necessity may require, to protect the 5 from 


too powerful sunsitine or heavy torrents: of rain.” 


Here they are to remain till November, whem 
they must be removed into their winter repository ; 
during this time they must have a sufficiency of 
water as often as it may appear necessary, to keep 
them in a constant growing state and good health. 


The layers of the common kinds of carnations 


should, when taken off; be planted in beds of rich 
earth, in rows about six inches asunder, where they 
are to be watered and shaded until well taken with 
the ground, and growing. They may remain in 
these beds till September, October, or March, and 
are then to be taken up with balls of earth and 
planted where intended to flower. 


Grapes. 

In the Middle States grapes are geterally set or 
formed about the first week of July; when 
all the loose hanging shoots are to be neatly tied 
up to the stakes, and the useless weak growths, as 
well as the suckers arising from the roots and 
lower parts of the stems, cleared or cut away; but 
by no means divest any of the branches of their 
leaves, as some unskilful persons too often practise; 
for these are absolutely necessary to the growth 
and protection of the fruit: the small side shoots 
growing on the main branches from the axillas of 
the leaves, should, if time permits, be nipped off as 
they are produced, which will tend considerably to 
strengthen the shoots. 

When the buds are suffered for some time to hang 
loose, and trail about upon the ground, all their 
leaves grow upward; which, on the shoots being 
afterwards bound in an upright position to the 
stakes, are turned upside down; and until these 
leaves resume their natural position, which they 
are commonly eight or ten days in effecting, the 
fruit is at a stand, and consequently loses the ad- 
vantage of that length of time in the principal 
season of jts growth. 

The ground should be kept constantly free from 
weeds, either by means of the plough and harrow — 
or by the hoe; for where there are other plants suf- 
fered to grow, they not only rob the roots of the 
vines of their nourishment, but also by perspiring, 
cause a damp in the air, and prevent the sun and 
wind from exhaling and carrying away the vapors 
arising from the earth, whereby the fruit would be 
filled with crude nourishment, and rendered of 
much less value for making good wine, as well as 
unpalatable. 

Continue to nip out the renewed extremities of 
the fruit-bearing shoots, to check the too great 
luxuriancy of their growth, and to afford the 
bunches of grapes a greater portion of nourish- 
ment; but this ought not to be done too close to 
the fruit, as it would check the free ascent of the 
juices into those branches, by depriving them of | 
the means of discharging such a portion thereof as 
is not convertible into wood or fruit: and moreover, 
though the fruit might by this means be swelled to 
a greater size, it would be more replete with watery 
particles, and less with that refined saccharine 
juice so pleasing to the palate, and so necessary 


for the making of good wine. 
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The Housewife, 


Stewed Beans. 

Put one quart of cranberry or dry white beans 
to soak in cold water over night; wash them out 
of this water, put them into cold water, and set 
them where they will get scalding hot; wash them 
again, rubbing them through your hands, to take 
off what hulls you can. Pat them into three quarts 
of water, where they can simmer three hours. Put 
a piece of rather salt pork to boil about one hour; 
take it up, skin it, and put it in with the beans; let 
them simmer two hours. Serve the pork with the 
beans. 


Lobster Sauce. 

Take out all the meat and the soft part from the 
body; cut it up very fine, and put it into a sauce- 
pan with a pint and a half of white stock. Braid 
into a quarter of a pound of butter a large spoonful 
of flour; stir it in, and add a little salt, pepper, and 
vinegar; give it one boil. Send it to the table, in 
an oyster-dish, as sauce for boiled fish. 


Oyster Plant. 

Scrape it clean, boil it one hour, take it into a 
pan and mash it with a potato-masher. Season it 
with a little pepper and salt; make it up into small 
cakes, about the size of the top of a teacup; flour 
them well, and fry them in butter. 


To boil Asparagus. 

Peel the tough skin off the white part, and tie it 
up in small bunches; put it into boiling water, and 
boil it twenty minutes. Dish it on some slices of 
buttered toast; sprinkle on a little =, turn 
over a little drawn butter. 

Fish Sauce. 

Take half a pint of milk and cream together, two 
eggs well beaten, salt, a little pepper, and the juice 
of half a lemon; put it over the fire, and stir it 
constantly until it begins to thicken. Serve it the 
same as drawn butter. 


Bread Sauce. 

Take a large slice of stale bread boiled in milk 
and water, a little mace, pepper, and salt; when 
about half done, add a piece of butter and a glass 
of white wine. Let it boil up once. 

Squashes. 

They should boil one hour. Mash them with a 
potato-masher, with a little butter and salt. Sum- 
mer squash must be squeezed in a cloth instead of 
mashed. 


Ege Plant. 

Cut the plant in slices, sprinkle them with salt 
and pepper, then dip them in egg and crumbs, and 
fry them quite brown in a little butter. 


Tomato Catsup. 

Take half a bushel of tomatoes, cut them in two, 
Jay them in a dish, sprinkle a little salt over them, 
“and let them stand three or four hours. Then drain 
off the water, and put the tomatoes into a presery- 
ing-kettle with a pint of water; let them stew two 
hours. Strain them through a cullender, and put 
them back into the kettle, with half a teacup of 
salt, half an ounce of Cayenne pepper, one ounce 
of cloves, one ounce of nutmegs, one of mace, and 
one quart of good white wine; boil this one hour. 

@When cold, bottle it and stop it tight. 
A Dressing for Sandwiches. 

Take half a pound of nice butter, three table- 
spoonfuls of mixed mustard, three spoonfuls of nice 
sweet oil, a little white or red pepper, a little salt, 
the yolk of one egg; braid this all together very 
smoothly, and set it on the ice to cool. Chop wery 
fine some tongue and ham; a little cold chicken 
is very nice added. Cut the bread very thin; spread 
it with the dressing. Then spread over the meat, 
then the bread, and press it together very hard. 
Trim off the edges, that the sandwiches may be all 
one size. 


Succotash. 

Take one dozen ears of green corn, cut the grains 
from the cob, wash one quart of lima beans and 
mix with the corn. Put the whole on to boil in 
two quarts of water with one pound and a half of 
nice pickled pork. If the pork should not make 
the vegetables salt enough, add a little more, with 
black pepper to the taste. When the water has 
boiled away to one-half the original quantity, serve 
the whole in a tureen as soup. 


Boiled Crabs, 

Boil them in salt and water twenty minutes, take 
them out, break off the claws, wipe the crabs very 
clean, throw away the small claws, but the large 
ones may be cracked and sent to table. Ruba 
little sweet oil on the shells, to make them a fine 
color. 


Fried Calf’s Liver. 

Cut the liver in thin slices, wash it, put it in salt 
and water, and let it stand for half an hour, to draw 
out the blood. Then wash it, and season with pep- 
per and alittle more salt. Fry it in lard; serve 
hot and nicely browned. 


Lamb Pie. 

Cut a small neck of lamb into chops, which must 
not be too fat, season them lightly with pepper and 
salt, and lay them in your pie-dish, with a few new 
potatoes in slices, pour in a little water, then cover 
and bake. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Stewed Pigeons. 
Clean and cut them in quarters. Wash and sea- 


son with pepper and salt; put them into a stewpan, 
with as much water as will nearly cover them. 
Put in a piece of butter mixed with a little flour. 
Let them stew until they become quite tender. If 
the gravy should be too thin, add a piece of butter 
rubbed in flour, and let them stew a few minutes 
longer. When done, if not sufficiently seasoned, 


more may be added. Then send to table hot in a 
covered dish. 


Beef Steaks. 

Take two or more sirloin steaks; pound and 
wash them. Place the gridiron over the fire, and 
when hot, put on the steaks and cover them close. 
They require to be done quickly. In turning, d&® 
not stick a fork in them, as that will cause the 
juice to escape. When done, place them on a heat- 
ed dish—season with salt and pepper, and baste 
well with fresh butter; then send to table hot. 


Doughnuts. 

One and a half pints of milk, half a pint of melted 
butter and lard, half a teacupful of sugar, some salt, 
half of a small sized table-spoonful of ground cin- 
namon, and four eggs—well beaten. Let your 
dough rise in your crock, and then make it up in- 
to a loaf not very stiff. Afterward work it up 
again, cut out your cakes, and let them rise before 
you bake them. 


Breakfast Cake. 

One quart of flour; one pintof milk; three eggs; 
one small cup of white sugar; two teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar, put into the flour dry; one teaspoon- 
ful of soda; one of salt; a piece of butter the size 

of an egg; baked in cups. 
A nice Apple Pie. 

Peel, quarter, and core, about eight apples, to 
make two large plate pies, and put them into a 
saucepan with a very little hot water. Let them 
stew until they are quite soft, and then turn them 
into a dish to cool. While they are hot add a 
piece of butter about half the size of an egg, a 
little mace, the rind of a lemon grated, half a glass 
of wine, and sugar to the taste. Let it get quite 
cold; line flat tin plates with a good crust, fill them 
with the apple, and put on a rim and upper crust 
of puff paste. 

Peach Pie. : 

Peel the peaches, cut them in halves, and put 
them into a saucepan with a very little water and 
Sugar, and let it simmer until the peaches are ten- 
der. Let them cool; add a little more sugar to 
the juice, and let it simmer until it thickens. Line 
# plate with paste, lay in the pieces and turn the 
Juice over them. Put on a rim of rich puff paste, 
and cover it, or not, with some of the paste. Bake 
it twenty minutes. 


_and let it cool. 


Plum Pie, ‘ 
Simmer the plums in a little sugar and water 


until they are tender; then take out the plums, and 
add more sugar to the juice, and boil it until there 
is just enough for the pies; turn it over the plums, 
Line the tin plates with a rich 
paste; fill them with plums; cover ‘hem with a 
puff paste, and bake them half an hour. 


Baked Apple Pudding. 

Take about six grated apples, half a pound of 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter rubbed toa 
cream, the rind of two lemons and the juice of one; 
stir this all together; then add two cups of cream 
or milk, and five eggs; line the dish with puff 
paste, and bake it one hour. This may be made 
with or without a crust. 


Batter Pudding. 

One quart of milk, four eggs, six spoonfuls of 
flour, a little salt. Butter a dish, and bake it three- 
quarters of an hour. It should be sent to the table 
immediately after taking it out of the oven, as it 
Jooks badly after standing to cool. 


Sunderland Pudding. 

Make the batter the same as above, but bake it 
in little brown cups, which are made expressly for 
this purpose. Fill the cups two-thirds full; bake 
twenty minutes; serve it with sweet sauce. The 
cups should be well buttered, in order to have them 
turn out easily. 


Blackberry or Whortleberry Pie. 

Line a deep plate with paste; fill it half full with 
berries, and add half a cup of sugar, a small piece 
of butter, and a little cinnamon; fill up the plate 
with berries and a little more sugar, and cover it 
with a good paste. Bake it one hour. A few cur- 
rants improve the pie. 


Currant Pie or Tart. 

Stew the currants a few minutes; strain them 
through a sieve, and season them with plenty of 
sugar while hot, and set them away to cool. Line 
small plates with puff paste, fill them with the cur- 
rants, and bake them until the crust is dene. 


Coffee, French fashion. 

To a pint of coffee, add a pint of boiling milk, 
warm both together until nearly boiling, and serve. 
The French never use it in any other way for 
breakfast. 


Imitation Apple Pie. 

Six soda-biscuit soaked in three cups of cold 
water, the grated rind and juice of three lemons, 
and sugar to your taste. This will make three 
pies. 

Rice Pudding. 

Put into a cloth half a pound of rice and half a 
pound of raisins, and boil two hours and a half. 
To be eaten with sweet sauce. 
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Curious Matters. 


Marriages. 
Among the ancient privileges of royalty in Eng- 
land may be mentioned the right which the kings 
- claimed of exercising a control, not always pater- 
nal, over the marriages of persons of any consider- 
ation. The rolls for the year 1206 exhibit two 
notifications on this subject. The first informs the 
Barons of the Exchequer that one Roger Fitz Henry 
had paid to the king the fine of one palfrey, which 
he had incurred by taking to wife the widow of 
Hugh Wac; and the other notifies to the Sheriff of 
Lincoln that the king had given to Brian de Insula, 
a knight, the daughter and heiress of William 
Seleby, to wife, with all her land, of which the 
sheriff is directed to put him in possession. 
A Poisonous Fly. 

A young officer of the 27th Regiment of the 
French Line, in garrison at Evreux, has just died 
under afflicting circumstances. Being at Paris on 
a few days’ leave, he visited the Jardin des Plantes, 
where he was stung on the upper lip by a fly while 
standing by the wild beasts’ cage. On returning 
to Evreux he suffered some pain, but refused to 
obtain surgical advice. The symptoms became 
aggravated, and, the poison spreading rapidly, the 
young man expired in great agony. It is supposed 
that the insect had been feeding on putrid meat in 
the dens of one of the carnivorous animals. 

Love Charms. 

In Lower Saxony, the young girls gather sprigs 
of St. John’s wort, on the eve of St. John, and 
secretly suspend them on the walls of their cham- 
bers, with certain mysterious ceremonies. The 
state of the plant on the following morning indi- 
cates their future lot. If fresh ‘and undrooping, it 
foretells a prosperous marriage; if fading and dy- 
ing, the reverse. The plant is influenced by the 
condition in which it is placed, and those who have 
damp walls are the more likely to have prosperous 
marriages than those whose walls are as dry as 
they should be. 

The “‘ Silver’’ Wedding-day. 

This name is applied to the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of a marriage, and on this day it is cus- 
tomary to present the married pair with some silver 
token of remembrance. The custom prevails in 
some parts of Northern Europe, where the festival 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary is called the “ sil- 
ver” wedding, and that of the fiftieth the “ golden” 
wedding. The “siller marriage" of Aberdeen- 
shire is altogether a different thing from the “ sil- 
ver wedding,” being the same as the “ pennie- 
brydal,” or “ penny wedding,” which is a wedding 
where the guests contribute money. 


Novel mode of tying Horses. 

The Icelanders have a curious custom, and a most 
effectual one, of preventing horses from straying. 
Two gentlemen, for instance, are riding together 
without attendants, and wishing to alight for the 
purpose of visiting some objects at a distance from 
the road, they tie the tail of one horse to the head 
of another, and the head of this to the tail of the 
former. In this state it is utterly impossible that 
they can move either backwards or forwards, one 
pulling one way, and the other the reverse; and 
therefore, if disposed to move at all, it will be only 
in a circle, and even then, there must be an agree- 
ment to turn their heads in the same direction. 


Caoutchoue. 

This gum, usually called India Rubber, because 
it was originally and almost solely employed to 
rub out black lead pencil marks, was first sold in 
England (as Dr. Andrew Wynter reports) for 
seventy-five cents for a cubical piece of half an 
inch. This was in 1770, and the vendor was Mr. 
Maine, mathematical instrument maker, opposite 
the Royal Exchange, London. Its employment 
now, in manufacture and art, would require a vol- 
ume to describe, and it is surmised that its uses 
may be very largely extended. 

‘Window Gardening in Denmark. 

Graves’ recent “Cruise in the Baltic” tells us: 
“In Copenhagen every window is filled with 
pretty flower-pots, in which roses, pinks and fu- 
schias seem to thrive to perfection. These beau- 
tiful plants give a neat effect to the fronts of the 
houses, and tell the passing stranger of the deeply- 
rooted love of flowers, which forms part of the na- 
tional character of the Danes as well as of the 
Swedes.” 


A Fine Country. 

On the River Amazon are to be found spiders 
with bodies two inches and legs seven inches long, 
that catch and suck birds; bntterflies that are mis- 
taken for humming-birds; green snakes just like a 
creeping plant, and a lovely coral snake with bands 
of black and vermilion separated by clear white 
rings; monkeys with white hair all over them; 
monkeys only seven inches long; and owl-faced 
apes, sleeping all day and lively all night. 


Origin of Albums. 

The first album, consisting of fragments, written 
by various persons in a blank book, is said to have 
been that kept on the Alps, in the monastery of St. 
Bruno. In this every traveller, at his departare, 
was asked to inscribe his name, and he usually 
added to it a few sentences of devotion, of thank- 
fulness to his hosts, or of admiration of the scene 
around him. 
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Remarkable Circumstance. 

A woman residing at Burnhaven, while mending 
stockings, broke her needle, and one half of it en- 
tered her leg near the knee. It could not be ex- 
tracted, and for several years gave her great pain, 
but it gradually became less troublesome. She had 
nearly forgotten it, when one end of it appeared 
protruding close to her heel, so that she was able 
to draw it out without difficulty. It had taken 
eighteen years to travel from the knee to the heel. 
Several instances of needles, etc., travelling in 
this manner through the body have been well au- 
thenticated. 


Churche Nosegays. 

The following curious custom exists on the Elbe: 
—The peasantry who possess a bit of land, how- 
ever small, never enter the church without having 
anosegay in the hands. They thus intend, it is 
said, to show that they claim the consideration due 
to persons who possess some property in the parish. 
Among the country people in the neighborhood of 
Hamburg, there is no garden so small as not to 
possess a place for the flowers intended for this use, 
and the plat is distinguished by the name of “ the 


chureh nosegay.”’ 


To take a Coin out of a Plate of Water with- 

out wetting the Fingers. 

A plate is filled with water to the depth of about 
a quarter of an inch; a coin is then placed in the 
water. A piece of paper is lighted, put, whilst 
burning, on the surface of the water, and covered 
with a tumbler, when, as the paper burns ander 
the tumbler, the water will rush up under the tum- 
bler and leave the coin on the plate, when it may 
be up without wetting the fingers. 


Acurious Relic. 

St. John’s College, Oxford, where King Charles 
I. once lodged, has or had a curious relic of the de- 
votion of the collegians to his person. It consisted 
of a portrait of the king, each line of which was a 
verse from the Psalins. When Charles II. was in 
Oxford, he begged this relic of the college, and of- 
fered to give them anything they might ask in 
return. They yielded reluctantly. “And now, 
what will you have?” asked the king. “ The por- 
trait back again, if it please your majesty,” was 


the answer. 


In the reign of James I. falconry was held in 
very high repute. Sir Thomas Monson is recorded 
tohave expended a thousand pounds for one cast 
of hawks. In the reign of Edward III. an act of 
parliament was passed, whereby it was made felony 
to steal a hawk. Even to take its eggs in a person’s 
own grounds was held to be a crime of such mag- 
nitude as to be punishable with imprisonment for 
& year and a day, together with a fine at the king's 
will. These birds are now reckoned valueless, and 
often styled vermin, as detrimental to the propaga- 


tion of game, 


A ‘costly Robe. 

When Dionysius captared Croton, the largest 
city of Magna Grecia, B c. 387, he plundered the 
Temple of Juno of its splendid treasures, among 
which was a robe, skilfully'wrought and sumptu- 
ously decorated, the votive offering of a Sybarite 
named Alkimenes. Dionysius sold this robe to the 
Carthaginians for the prodigious price of 120 tal- 
ents, or about $135,000. This may appear an in- 
credible sum; but the robe was probably dedicated 
to the recently-introduced Hellenic deities, whom 
the Carthaginians were particularly anxious to pro- 
pitiate, in the hope of averting or alleviating the 
frightful pestilences wherewith they had been so 
often smitten; and the honor done to the new gods 
would be mainly estimated according to the mag- 
nitude of the sum laid out. 


A secure Retreat. 

When Carter, the lion-king, was exhibiting with 
Ducrow, at Astley’s, a manager, with whom Carter 
had made and broken an engagement, issued a 
writ against him. The bailiffs came to the stage- 
door, and asked for Carter. “Show the gentlemen 
up,” said Ducrow; and when they reached the 
stage there sat Carter composedly in the great cage, 
with an enormous lion on each side of him. “There 
is Mr. Carter, waiting for you, gentlemen,’’ said 
Ducrow; “go in and take him. Carter, my boy, 
open the door.” Carter proceeded to obey, at the 
same time éliciting, by a private signal, a tremen- 
dous roar from his companions. The bailiffs stag- 
gered back in terror, rolled over each other as they 
rushed down stairs, and nearly fainted before they 
reached the street. 


The Stork. 

Veneration for the stork is one of the peculiarities 
of Holland. These birds are not only never in- 
jured or disturbed, but a cart-wheel, or some other 
contrivance, is often placed at the housetop for 
their use, if not expressly to invite them to settle, 
at least to prevent their becoming a nuisance; since, 
otherwise, the birds, attracted by the warmth of 
the fire, would naturally deposit the materials for 
the nest on the chimney-top; this the owner pre- 
vents by erecting a stand, or rest, so placed as to 
admit of the smoke escaping from beneath. The 
settlement of a stork upon a house is regarded as a 
good omen. To kill a stork is looked upon as 
hardly less than a crime. 


Singular Custom. 

The custom of giving a needle and thread to 
each member of Queen’s College, Oxford, is still 
carried out on New Year's Day. The bursar of the 
college, having as many needles threaded as there 
are members staying in the college (many, as may 
be imagined, being absent during the Christmas 
vacation), when dinner is ended, goes to each mem- 
ber in succession, and gives a needle, with its ac- 
companying thread, addressing him with the pithy 
sentence, “ Take this and be thrifty.” 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors Proprirrors. 


IMPORTANT TO OUR READERS. 


When the Dottar MontHty MAGAZINE was first established, and until within the past 
two years, such paper as was used in printing it cost from nine to eleven cents a pourld—gen- 
erally averaging about ten cents. Now, such paper as this number is printed on, sells 
for twenty-five cents and upwards. Ink, type and steam-power are more than double, 
and labor fifty per cent. higher than two years since; and yet we have never advanced the 
price of the MaGazine. We have struggled on, hoping that prices would fall, and that we 
should again make a small profit on each copy of our immense edition. But we have finally 
arrived to the position of heavy losers on each issue; and were we to print the October num- 
ber at the present rates, we should lose nearly a thousand dollars upon that number alone. 

We feel that the reading public do not demand this sacrifice at our hands, so have decided 
to raise the price of the DoLLAR MonrTuty to fifteen cents per copy, or one dollar anda 
half a year. We shall not change the name of the MAGAzInx, but shall continue to receive 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR when paid in gold, or ONE SILVER DiMk for a single copy; if paid in 
currency, the price will be fifteen cents single, or one dollar and fifty cents a year. This 


price to go into effect with the October number, and all subscriptions entered before that 
issue will be credited at old rates. This is a rise of but fifty per cent., while most of our 
expenses have increased over two hundred per cent. Even with this advance, we can still 
claim the DoLLAR MONTHLY to be “ the cheapest Magazine in the world.” 

We make this announcement of change in price with the fullest confidence that it will be 
well received by our patrons, and the small advance met by them ia the most cheerful manner. 
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ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 

In these days of inflated prices, when with 
large masses it is difficult to find the means 
to meet the demands of domestic support, a 
word of counsel ought not to be thought amiss. 
There is nothing which goes so far towards 
placing young people beyond the reach of 
poverty as proper economy in the manage- 
ment of household affairs. It matters not 
whether a man furnishes little or much for his 


family, if there is a continual leakage in his* 


kitehen or parlor; it runs away, he knows not 
how, and that demon Waste cries, “ More!” 
Hike the horseleech’s daughter, until he that 
provided has no more'to give. It is the hus- 
band’s daty to bring into the house; and it is 
the duty of the wife to see that none goes 
wrongfully out of it. A man gets a wife to 
look after his affairs, and to assist him in his 


journey through life; to educate and prepare 
their children for a proper station in life; and 
not to dissipate his property. The husband’s 
interest should be the wife’s care, and her 
greatest ambition carry her no further than 
his welfare or happiness, together with that of 
her children. This should be her sole aim, 
and the theatre of her exploits in the bosom 
of her family, where she may do as much to- 
ward making a fortune as he can in the count 
ing-room or the work-shop. It is not the 
money earned that makes a man wealthy, it 
is what he saves from his earning. Self-grati- 
fication in dress, or indulgence in appetite, or 
more company than his purse can well enter- 
tain, are equally pernicious. Surely the times 
fn which we are may be the school to educate 
us in thosé habits of economy which hereafter 
may be of incalculable worth. —_, 
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‘EDITOR'S TABLE. 


FOUNDLING ASYLUM AT MOSCOW. 

We sometimes talk of the Russians as bar- 
barians, men without feeling, cold-blooded 
monsters, who need flerce beatings to compel 
them te do their duty and take care of them- 
selves. Such an estimation of the Russians 
is unjust, and we hope that the time will ar- 
rive when our people will understand and 
appreciate our Northern friends. During the 
present contest with the South they have 
proved themselves worthy of the praise which 
some of our statesmen have bestowed upon 
them. 

We are much mistaken in supposing that 
the Russians: have no feeling, and care for 
nothing but brandy and tea. There is one 
immense State institution at Moscow which 
gives the lie to such statements. It is called 
the Foundling Asylum, and contains, at times, 
about 25,000 children, who are taken care of 
by the State, and provided with homes when 
they are old enough to leave the institution 
and seek their fortunes outside of its walls. 

A gentleman who recently visited the asy- 
lum, and investigated the workings of the in- 
stitution, relates the following conversation 
with the governor of the asylum, a mild, kind- 
hearted man, who had a smile and a kind word 
for every child he met in visiting the various 
rooms. The governor said: 

“We cannot strictly call the Vospitatelnoi 
a Foundling, for we take any children brought 
to us, from anywhere or from anyone, without 
question or inquiry, provided it be not beyond 
acertain age. The entrance to our receiving- 
lodge is never shut, summer or winter, day or 
night. We receive about twenty infants a 
day. They are all numbered and registered, 
More come in the dark than at any other time ; 
more on fine days than bad; more in summer 
than winter. The parents give their names if 
they choose; but they are not compelled. 
They may pay for the child’s support, or not, 
a8 they like. Those who pay twenty-five dol- 
lars a year have a right to see that their child 
is not sent out to nurse, but is brought up 
entirely in the house. The boys who have 

hundred and fifty roubles (a rouble is 
about seventy cents) left with them, are edu- 
cated as officers, chiefly engineers; the unpaid 
for become nearly all common soldiers. In 
St. Petersburg the boys are sent to the govern- 
ment paper, carpet, and looking-glass manu- 
; Others become merchants, artists, 
or priests. Our best lads are sent to the 
university, or are trained to get their liveli- 
‘hood as medical men. 
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“ When a child has been registered and bap- 
tized, a ticket, with a name and number, is 
hung round its neck; a duplicate is at the 
same time given to the woman who brings it, 
so that it can be claimed when it reaches the 
age of twenty-one, or before. The country 
nurses get five roubles a week. We have had 
children sent from Bessarabia, and places a 
thousand miles off in Siberia. One-fourth, 
alas! die in the first six weeks, and more than 
one half in the first six years. More at St, 
Petersburg, too, where the peasants are poor, 
than here at Moscow, where the nurses are 
more robust. The St. Petersburg-Vospitatel- 
noi, near the Fontanka Canal, covers thirty 
thousand square toises of land, or thirty-eight 
English acres. Ido not know the exact size 
of our establishment. Ours is rather a town 
than a house. I do not know exactly when 
we started; but the St. Petersburg branch 
was founded by the Empress Catherine in 
1770. It then held only three hundred infants ; 
it now receives about seven thousand a year, 
and supports some twenty-five thousand six 
hundred children,” 

This is pretty good evidence that Russia 
looks after its poor children. Here are over 
50,000 little 6nes provided for, in good, com- 
fortable quarters, with plenty to eat and 
schools to attend. The government watches 
over them and protects them, which is more 
than can be said of our country. The visitor 
sees the children at dinner: 

“The welcome signal of gong bell was 
given, and I and the governor followed the 
children into the long, low-roofed dining-hall 
as they streamed in, and, with perfect disci- 
pline, took their places at their special tables. 
It was delightful to see the governor as he 
took his stand alone at his own small central 
table, where on a tray stood a covered bowl 
of soup, some black bread, and, in fact, an 
epitome of the school dinner. 

“All the innocent faces turned at once to- 
wards that little gilt shining picture of the 
Greek saint that was nailed up in the extreme 
right-hand corner of the room. And now 
rising up in their respective places,they poured 
forth a stream of song, which was their grace 
before meat. Then there was a shaking down 
into places, an ominous sound of jostling forks 
and spoons, and the real business of the day 
eommenced, I examined the food; it was 
pure, good, excellently cooked, and served up 
with a religious neatness that gave you an 
appetite even to look at it. 

“The governor pointed out to me some re- 
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markable clever children, and evoking many 
asmile and blush by kind words of encourage- 
ment and recognition. I was specially pleased 
with the high-toned manner and self-respect 
of the elder girls, the young’ ladies of seven- 
teen or eighteen, who were at the first-class 
table. They neither simpered nor were con- 
fused. They answered questions readily, with 
perfect ease and self-possession, gracefully and 
naturally; but neither servilely nor with the 
slightest mauvaise honte. No lady from the 
best circles of London, Paris or Vienna, could 
have boasted a more refined and unaffected 
manner. 

“Some of my children here,” said the 
governor, “are good linguists, and speak and 
write French, German, and their own tongue 
perfectly. Many are excellent musicians and 
artists. We allow them to select their pur- 
suits and studies according to their tastes and 
faculties. One or two know a little English 
and Italian.” 

But our space prevents us from making a 
more extended notice of the sights to be seen 
at the asylum. No country but Russia can 
boast of such institutions. Even France pales 
before her on looking after children. 


>» 
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THE 8SUN, 


AND ITS RELATION TO THE EARTH. 


Astronomers have, of late years, declared 
that the sun did not yield the heat of former 
times because its surface was dotted with 
spots which looked formidable through a tele- 
scope of immense power, although not dis- 
tinguishable in any other manner. We have 
no desire to see our country become a sort of 
Greenland, although if the solar system is to 
break out with a violent eruption on its smil- 
ing face, we don’t know but that we should 
have to submit to our fate with resignation, 
in spite of the fact that recent measurements 
have demonstrated that the sun is only about 
four millions of miles nearer than we supposed 
some two years ago, a trifle which we imagine 
might make some difference in estimating 
eclipses and other heavenly occurrences. 
How the astronomers happened to make such 
aslight mistake in their multiplication and 
addition, is only known to themselves. Dur- 
ing one of the hottest days last week we 
thought that we could perceive some differ- 
ence or change in our climate, but we should 
not have known how to account for it if we 
had not just read that the sun was so much 
nearer the earth than formerly. 


But it must be confessed that the sun is still 
quite a respectable distance from us, and that 
to reach it would involve along journey. A 
railway train, travelling at the express speed 
of sixty miles an hour, would occupy one 
hundred and seventy-five years in performing 
a trip to the sun. Sound would occupy four- 
teen years in traversing the distance; and, 
fleetest of all messengers, a ray of light can- 
not reach us from the sun in a less time than 
eight minutes; so that, if it were possible to 
fire a cannon-shot from the sun to the earth, 
the flash of the gun would not be seen till 
after the expiration of eight minutes, and the 
report would not reach our ears till a lapse of 
fourteen years, while the ball would not prob- 
ably arrive till a few years later. So vast is 
the sun’s magnitude, that the sixty-mile-an- 
hour train would take five years to travel 
round it, whereas it would roll round our lit- 
tle earth in seventeen days. It would take 
one million four hundred thousand worlds the 
size of ours rolled into one, to produce # 
globe equal in dimensions to the sun. Its heat 
has been determined to equal many times that 
of the blast furnace, and its light is so intense 
that the most brilliant flames we can produce 
appear as black spots when held before its 
disc ; by comparison with the light of the full 
moon, it is found that it would require eight 
hundred thousand full moons to yield us the 
same iMumination. 

But the sun has not perpetually shone with 
its familiar brightness, its wonted lustre has 
more than once been dimmed and tarnished, 
its “eye” has “had a sickly glare.” For in- 
stance, we learn that after the death of Julius 
Cesar, the sun was for a whole year paler and 
gave less light than usual, so that the air was 
thick, cold, and misty, and the fruits of the 
earth failed. At the time of the crucifixion, 
according to St. Matthew, “from the sixth 
hour there ‘was darkness over the land, unto 
the ninth hour;” St. Luke adding to the par- 
allel passage, “the sun was darkened.” In 
the year 409, when Alaric appeared before 
Rome, the darkness was such that stars were 
seen in the daytime. In 536-7 its light was 
dim and obscure for upwards of a year, and 
again in 626 for a period of eight months. 
Some time during the reign of Leo the Third, 
about A. D. 800,“ the sunne was darkened and 
lost his light for eightene days, so that shippes 
ofte on the sea wandred to and fro.” On the 
2ist of September, 1091, a darkening took 
place, which lasted three hours, and after the 
obscuration had passed away, the solar dist 
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; remained of a peculiar color. And in 1547, 
and again in 1569, the sun appeared to all 


Europe of a blood-red color. 

Many other curious changes in the sun 
might be.noticed, but our limits prevent our 
alluding to them. The latest sensation is the 
discovery of spots on the sun’s surface. We 
await to see if they increase or diminish. 


THE MAN OF SIXTY. 

Ten years, more or less, and what boots it 
to him whether he shall have rolled in wealth 
or crept along up the hill of life; whether he 
shali have been mostly a footman in the jour- 
ney, or else have been driven by his liveried 
coachman in a carriage all burnished and 
bright, drawn by his stately and chafing 
steeds; whether he shall have met Dame For- 
tune at once on his entrance into life’s pageant 
and followed her train to the exit, or first 
opened his eyes in the humblest cot, and toiled 
and struggled all the way through! 

Not that these opposites in condition make 
no difference to the man whilst he lives, for 
they do, in various ways, enhancing or abet- 
ting the pleasure and comfort of life; but that, 
on the one hand, he is about surfeited with 
the foibles and fashions of a vain, fleeting 
world—on the other, he feels that his toils and 
trials are soon to be over, and he shall know 
no more weariness nor sadness. 

Ten years, over sixty, how fast, like the last 
sands in the hour-glass, will they run out? 
“ How soon,” says the man to himsélf, “ alas! 
how soon shall I be doomed to say, with the 
preacher: ‘ Vanity of vanity, all is vanity? 
Yes, I feel it even now as I look back on the 
past, and begin to feel that I am trembling on 
the verge of a vaster state of being, an eternal 
bong of existence, spiritual and higher than 

What to me, then, is it that all my luxury, 
and pomp, and power had no fitting rela- 
tion to my new state of being; that, though I 
wore a crown here, I cannot take it yonder: 
though thousands bowed at my beck in this 
world, none so poor as to do me reverence in 
that to which I am going; though I possessed 
houses and lands here, and called them by my 
Own Dame, not an acre of the one nor a stone 
of the other can I carry with me across the 
Jordan, to set up there as a monument of the 
past! No; I must cross that cold river naked 
and alone. 

“And I, too, poor man that I am, struggling 
With life’s tossing billows, toiling hard for 
daily bread and finding almost none, ruffled 


by many a disappointment, baffled in many a 
scheme, hoping against hope, yet bearing up 
manfully against it all, though the mountains 
shaké with the swelling of the seas, what is it 
ail now to me! Soon the swelling seas will 
subside, the billows will sink into quiet calm, 
better hopes will be realized, the dreary past 
and present will have become passing shadows, 
and the future an enduring substance.” 


POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 

According to the census returns for 1861, 
the population of England and Wales is 
20,209,000. The population of London is 
equal to that of seventeen of the counties of 
England taken together. The population of 
the whole of Wales is only two-thirds that of 
London. Eight of the largest towns of Eng- 
land, if placed together, would occupy only 
two-thirds of the space occupied by London, 
as included within the bills of mortality; and 
it would take eleven of the next largest towns 
to fill up the whole area covered by it. If, 
however, London is taken as a centre, and a 
circle is described round it with a radius of 
ninety miles, and Manchester, which is next 
to London in population, is taken as another 
centre, and a circle is described round it with 
an equal radius, the population within the 
former circle will exceed that within the lat- 
ter only by about 74,000, The average for 
the whole country is about one person to an 
acre and a half; it is greatly more within, 
and greatly less without the above-mentioned 
circles. The public press has nearly doubled 
itself within the last ten years. 624 journals, 
including nineteen daily papers, were publish- 
ed within the United Kingdom, in 1854; at 
present, 1250 journals, including forty-six 
daily papers are published in it. 


Succrss.—A man’s genius in the beginning 
of life is as much unknown to himself as to 
others; it is only after frequent trials, attend- 
ed with success, that he thinks himself equal to 
undertakings, in which those who have suc- 
ceeded, have fixed the admiration of mankind. 


> 


A Wipow’s Mirr.—There is good reason 
why a little man should never marry a bounc- 
ing widow. He might be called “the widow’s 
mite.” 


Bapv.—A young lawyer in Court street the 
other day put his spinal column out of joint 
trying to “ draw a conclusion.” 
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JOHN AND HIS GEOGRAPHY. 


We have been questioning our John upon geo- 
graphy, and we think he is improving. Hear him: 

“ John, what is geography ?” 

“ Geography is a description of the earth’s upper 
crust, generally found in bookstores and school- 
houses.” 

“ How is the surface of the earth divided?” 

“ By earthquakes, railroads and canals.’ 

“Good. Is there more water than land upon 
the earth?” 

Yes.” 

“ How is it called?” 

“Oceans, seas, rivers, mud-puddles, coffee and 
Paine gas.” 

“ With what is the ocean inhabited?” 

“ With sharks, busted-up steamboats, mermaids 
aad oysters.” 

“ With what is the land inhabited?” 

“ With caravans, porter-houses, lawyers, loafers, 
editors and dandies.” 

“ Do ships sail on the ocean?” 

“ Sometimes, and they become a sinking fund, 
and sail under.” 

“ What is an island?” 

“An island is a place where people don’t like to 
live; for instance, Deer Island, Dead Man's Island, 
and Jerry-sellfinery-go Island.” 

“ What is a cape?” 

“An article worn by firemen, ladies, and some- 
times found running inte the sea.” 

“What is a river?’’ 

“A railroad for steam jugs and lumber rafts.’’ 

“ Who are the happiest people on the earth ?”’ 

“Actors in hard luck, and Feeje missionaries.”’ 

“ Who are the most miserable?” 

“ Debtors, boarding-house keepers, brokers and 
editors.”’ 

That boy will wear a new suit of clothes in the 
course of three or four years, if money can buy 
them. 


“DON’T KNOW HIM.” 

Some years since, when John Van Buren was in 
his prime, he was journeying in the cars in the in- 
terior of the State of New York. At every hotel 
at which he had stopped some one had stolen his 
hat; so, to avoid the necessity of every day pur- 
chasing a new one, he had attached his card, bear- 
ing in large letters, “Joun Van Buren,” on the 
inside. 

The heat of the day, combined with the dust of 
the travelling, had somehow fatigued John, who, 
placing his hat beside him, was about disposing 
himself for a comfortable snooze, when his atten- 
tion was called to a tall, lean countryman who was 
peering very intently upon his hat. 
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Backward and forward walked the stranger, and 
looking at the hat as if he would pierce it with his 
gimlet eyes; after some time he screwed up his 
courage and addressed John. 

“Ahem—are you—is your name Frederick Van 
Buren?” 

“ No,”’ replied the prince; “my name is John.” 

“©! Perhaps you are Frederick's son?” 

“No,”’ said the prince, calmly, 

“ Don’t you know Frederick ?”’ 

“No, I do not.” 

“To what family of Van Burens do you belong 
to?” 

“ To one of the eastern families.” 

“ What is your father’s name ?”’ 

“ Martin,” said John. 

“ Martin—Van—Buren,” was the drawled reply, 
“T don’t know Martin, but I know Frederick.” 

John thought that his father had been abused 
enough to enable all to know him, and said 80; 
but the stranger stuck to Frederick, so John had 
no more to say. 


> 


IN A SAFE PLACE. 

A correspondent tells this story: 

A hunter, narrating his hair-breadth escapes to 
an admiring audience, said: 

“ T once had two balls lodged in my stomach.” 

“ Pistol balls?’ asked one. 

“No.” 

“ Ah, musket balls, then ?’” 

“No,” returned the narrator; “they were as 
large as my fist.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say they were cannon 
balls?” exclaimed one of the hearers, with dis 
tended eyes. 

“ No, they were not cannon balls.” 

“Why, what were they, then?” 

“Codfish balls!’ returned the hunter, with « 
grin. 


QUAKER MADNESS. 

Some years since, there lived, on the west side 
of Front street, Philadelphia, a distinguished hat- 
ter, of the society of Friends, but not then, in his 
youth, perfectly strict in the observance of the 
social discipline of the sect. His shop was one of 
the favorite centres of gossip for the neighborhood. 
Among others, it was not unfrequently visited by 
a rather harmless lunatic, who, nevertheless, was 
much in the habit of disturbing Friend meetings 
on Sunday, by insisting on preaching there. Once, 
the following colloquy took place between the 
worthy hatter and “ the man beside himself.” 

“ Well, now, Thomas, I tell thee, these people 
that call themselves Quakers are not Quakers at 
all. They are nothing but Foxites. I am theonly 
Quaker in existence.” 
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» * John, John, how canst thou say so?” 


“ Why, I’m for peace; but I’ve only got to go to 
the head of the ‘ Gallery,’ next First Day, and say, 
‘Peace be among ye,’ and they'll all be for war 
directly.” 

“T'Wlay thee a beaver hat on that, John.” 

“Done! And I'll do it!” And on the next 
Sunday morning, sure enough, John marched with 
a majestic step to the head of the gallery, between 
the male and female preacher, and called out, in a 
loud voice, “‘ Peace be among ye!” 

Immediately up rose a venerable elder of the 
sect, and said: 

“It would be well if some young Friends were 
to remove that person from the meeting. He dis- 
turbs the solemnity of the occasion.” 

This was a great triumph for John, and he 
shouted : 

“There, I told you they would all be for war 
directly 

Four young men, however, left their seats and 
advanced upon him; upon which he laid himself 
down upon his back, and defended himself with 
hands and feet, to the best of his ability. This did 
hot’prevent them from seizing him by the arms 


“and legs. They bore him, by force, towards the 


door. When they reached'the middle of the aisle, 
he burst into a most obstreperous fit of laughter. 

“Now, John!” said the elder, again rising, “ how 
eanst thou reconcile it with thy conscience thus to 
disturb a solemn and religious meeting ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!’ replied the lunatic; 
“Twas only a thinking how much more honored I 
was than my Master. He rode into Jerusalem 
upon one ass; and I’m ridin’ out on four!” 

It is needless to say that the bearers vanished. 
John sat out the meeting, and won the hat. 


A TOUGH YANKEE. 

A friend writes : 

A Yankee boasting an inveterate hatred of every- 
thing British, is living in a neighboring city, with 
acolonist family. He takes every opportunity to 
have a slap at Brother Bull, and the colonist does 
what he can to defend the venerable gentleman. 

“You are arguing,” said the colonist, “ against 
your ancestors.”” 

“No, I’m not.’’ 

“Who was your father?” 

“A Yankee.” 

“Who were your forefathers?” 

“Yankees.”’, 

“Who were Adam and Eve?” 

“ Yankees, by thunder!” 


A MUTTON MILL. 
A gentleman travelling in New York State over- 
took a farmer dragging a lean, wretched-looking 
homel sheep along the road. 


“Where are you going with that miserable ani- 
mal?” asked the traveller. 


“I'm taking him to the mutton mill, to have 
him ground over,”’ replied the farmer. 

“The ‘mutton mill!’ I never beard of such a 
thing. I will go with you and witness the pro- 
cess,” said the astonished traveller. 

They arrived at the mill; the poor sheep was 
thrown alive intd the hopper and almost immedi- 
ately disappeared. They descended into a lower 
apartment; and in a few moments there were 
ejected from a spout in the ceiling four quarters of 
excellent mutton, two skins of morocco, a fur hat 
of the first quality, a sheep’s head handsomely 
dressed, and two elegantly-carved powder-horns! 


NO TIME FOR SWAPPING. 

An Indiana man was travelling down the Ohio 
on a steamer with a mare and a two-year-old colt, 
when by a sudden careen of the boat, all three were 
tilted into the river. The Hoosier as he rose, puff- 
ing and blowing above water, caught hold of the 
tail of the colt, not having a doubt that the natural 
instinct of the animal would carry him safe ashore. 
The old mare took a “ bee line” for the shore, but 
the frightened colt swam lustily down the current, 
with its owner still hanging fast. 

“Let goof the colt and hang on to the old 
mare!” shouted some of his friends. 

“ Phree—pooh |!” exclaimed the Hoosier, spout- 
ing the water from his mouth, and shaking his 
head like a Newfoundland dog; “ it’s mighty fine, 
your telling me to let go the colt; but to a man 
that can't swim, this aint exactly the time for 
swapping horses 


BALANCING THE BOOKS. 

During the war of the French Revolution, a 
Scotchman set up a wool mill. At the end of the 
first year he came home one night in more than 
usual good humor, and meeting his wife at the 
door, he said: 

“ Ye'll mak’ a tea till’s guid, wife.” 

(Tea was scarce then.) 

“Oo, ay,” said his wife; “but what's ado wi’ 
the nicht ?”’ 

“Eh, ’oman,” says he, with that kindly adhesive 
warmth so characteristic of the people, “ the milly’s 
doin’ fine; she has cleared herself already, and 
something forebye.”” 

The next night he returned looking very glum, 
and his wife asked him: 

* Are ye for the tea the nicht?” 

“Na,’’ says he, “we'll hae nae maire o’ that 
stuff. That stupid blockhead, Jock, in balancin’ 
the books, added in the Anno Domini wi’ the 
pounds.” 

“ Why don’t you mount a clean collar, Brown? 
I mount one three times a day.” “ Yes,” replied 
Brown to the swaggering Jones, “ but every one’s 
mother isn’t a washerwoman!’’ Jones looked in- 
dignant, and cut Brown’s acquaintance. 
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A FREE PASSAGE. 

Among the passengers on board of a Connecticut 
River beat, was a tall, gaunt Yankee. He did not 
walk up to the captain's office and pay his fare, so 
the clerk hinted to him that postal currency was 
The not disconcerted, but 


* I'm goin’ up the river a piece. It’s all right.’’ 

The clerk not being much the wiser for this an- 
swer, again politely asked: 

“At what point do you land, sir?” 

“ Don’t land at no point. It’s all right, though.” 

Here the clerk left our hero, and went to consult 
with the captain, who at once lost his good humor, 
and proceeded forthwith to bring the matter to a 
focus—accosting the Yankee with ; 

“ How far are you ving to bear us company up 
the river, stranger?” 

“O, I’m going up a piece with ye—but'it’s a-l-l 
right, captain!” 

“ But, sir,” said the captain, “ you have neither 
paid your fare, nor given the clerk your place of 
destination; and you are old enough to know that 
when a man refuses to pay his fare, or give a good 
reason for not paying, we put him ashore immedi- 
ately.” 

“Well, captain, s’pose it’s your custom; but it’s 
all right.” 

Here the captain lost his patience, and ordered 
the pilot to land at one of the stations, and our 
hero to make ready to'go ashore; to which he gra- 
ciously replied: 

“ It’s all right, captain.” 

They landed, and the plank was put out; the 
Yankee was told to walk, to which he readily as- 
sented, saying: 

“It’s all right.” 4 

After getting on terra firma, the captain gave 
him a short blessing for causing him the trouble to 
land, and threatened him with a top-dressing if he 
ever saw him again, etc., to which the stranger re- 
sponded again, with an air of triumph—pointing 
ing to a fine looking cottage just above him on the 
bank: 

“It’s all right, captain; that’s my house, captain; 
it’s all right.” 

The captain swore some for a few minutes. 


CHEAP ENOUGH. 


A young Western farmer, not over well-stocked 
with brains, nor overrich in this world’s goods, had 
come to that crisis in life when he was sure he 
must commence “a double-barrelled”’ existence, 
or “spile.”’ Having made the necessary prelimi- 
nary arrangements, in the shape of a rough board 
cabin, and a “ Barkis who was willin’,”’ he bor- 
rowed a horse and wagon, and took a bag of corn 
and the expectant bride to the mill and the minis- 
ter’s. The corn being left to beeground, the twain 
who wished to be made one flesh waited upon the 
minister, and the swain, explaining the necessities 
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of the case, demanded to know how much “ the 
swindle’? would be. The minister ¥eplied that the 
fee was usually measured by the generosity of the 
gentleman, but one dollar was the smallest sum 
considered orthodox. This was beyond “ the pile” 
of the farmer, but nothing discouraged, he said 

“ Now, see here, old fellow! I haven’t got but 
fifty cents, and you must marry us as much as that 
will come to, and we'll come again for the balance.” 

The minister could not resist the entreaty, and 


married the parties so effectually that they never 
returned for the other fifty cents’ worth. 


CHANGE OF TUNE. 

An Irishman employed about a store in Boston, 
was one day surprised and delighted by the en- 
trance of an old acquaintance. After ten minutes’ 
jollification, the friend left, when Pat's employer 
said to him: 

“So, Pat, you knew that chap in the old country, 
did you?” 

“ Och, an’ sure did I; an’ it’s a lucky day I met 
with him here. It'sa fine boy he is, wid all his 
family. His grandfather was a general—his father 


was a general—and he'd been a general hisself 


he had not come away.” 

“But what was he after in your pockets? i 
thought I saw him put his fingers there rather 
slily.”” 

Clapping his hands to his pockets, Pat ascertain- 
ed that both watch and pocket-book were missing. 

“ Murther!” he cried, gesticulating like a whale 
with a dozen harpoons in his side; “the thafe! 
the spalpeen! the coorse! I knew him well wid 
all his family. His grandfather was hanged—and 
his father was hanged—and he'd been hanged his- 
self if he'd not run bot 


A GooD DINNER. 

“How thankful we ought to be for the many 
good things which are provided for us to enjoy,” 
said a gentleman ata city dinner the other day, 
whilst regaling upon crimped cod with oyster 
sauce. “The beasts of the earth, the fowls of the 
air, and the fishes of the sea,” he continued, “ were 
all created for the use of man.” 

“ Very true,” replied his friend; “ but if you had 
witnessed the hairbreadth escape which I expert 
enced of being devoured alive by a shark, when in 
the West Indies, you would have been satisfied 
that the horrible monster entertained just the oppor 
site opinion. He believed that man was created 
for him.” 


» 


Po.trENnEss.—“ I was never on intimate terms 
with the prisoner,” said a burglar who was used 
as state’s evidence against a“ pal.” ‘“ He was no 
gentleman. I’ve knowm him, when he was robbing 
a house, to drink a gentleman's champagne, and 
go off with his silver, without leaving a card of 
thanks on the dining-room table. He brought dis-. 
credit on the profession.” 
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partment. 


YM, 


RSE.—Drat the child? Why can’t yer An Important De 


Dry Nu 


walk? Yer more plague than all my money ! 


The reliable gentleman just from the army. 
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Young America. 
A patlor pet 
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A New York policeman just dropped in to supper. “T declare I never will lend an umbrella again!” 


“ss A dark and burglarious operation. ; Escaping from rebel raiders. 
: \ = 
4 \\- 
A happy father—The first. Bent upon starvation. : 
: 
XUM 


